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INVITATION. 


VISITORS are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oecupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* * 


New England and Other Matters. 


Bie the cover of The Companion this 
week is shown a view of the enlarged Maine 
State-House at Augusta. The changes have 
been made during the past year at an expense 
of about three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and everything will be in readiness for 
the legislature when it meets early in January. 
The irony of politics is shown by the fact that 
the Democrats, who criticized the Republicans 
during the campaign for spending money to 
enlarge the Capitol, will be in full control of 
things when the enlarged building is first occu- 
pied, and will have charge of the dedication 
exercises. 

Augusta was made the capital of Maine in 
1831, succeeding Portland, which has twice in 
recent years made strong efforts to regain the 
lost honor. The extensive improvements upon 
the state-house make it unlikely that the attempt 
to change the seat of government will soon 
be revived, if ever. The original state-house 
was built of granite from a near-by hill, and 
was designed by the famous architect, Bulfinch. 
The front of the structure has been preserved 
unchanged. A large wing was added to the 
rear in 1891, and the recent enlargement was 
in the form of additions to the ends of both the 
main wings. The interior was also wholly 
remodeled, and a new dome built. The sym- 
bolic bronze figure is a new feature of the dome. 
It is one hundred and eighty-five feet from 
the main floor to this figure. 

The rotunda of the Maine State-House is 
enriched with a remarkably complete collection 
of large oil portraits of the former governors, 
senators, congressmen, judges, and other famous 
sons of the state. There are also great glass 
cases enclosing the stained and tattered remnants 
of the flags which about seventy thousand Maine 
men followed into battle in the Civil War. 
From the lofty dome a wonderful panorama 
greets the eye—the city below, almost hidden 
in summer by the giant trees which shade its 
streets, and the beautiful valley of the Kennebec 
for many miles in both directions. During the 
work upon the state-house many of the depart- 
ments had temporary quarters in the former 
home of James G. Blaine, a fine old-fashioned 
mansion which is near by. 

& 
WHEN the jingle of the sleigh-bells makes 
music on the frosty air, their sound is 
a reminder that all the sleigh-bells used in 
this country are made in the little Connecticut 
village of East Hampton. There, also, are 
made most of the bicycle-bells, the cow-bells 
and other varieties of small bells, and the place 
can no doubt produce more kinds of jingle than 
any other town in the world. The making of 
bells has been carried on there for generations, 
and the bells—all kinds and sizes—are shipped 
to the ends of the earth. 
& 
RECENT ineident in a small Connecticut 
town should be reassuring to those who 
fear the effect which an influx of aliens is 
having upon our civilization. There was talk 
of a night- watchman in the village, and a 
hard-working Pole, who had bought and re- 
claimed a run-down farm near by, came to the 
selectmen and said that he would gladly serve 
as such a watchman one night in each week. 
‘‘What would you charge?’”’ they asked. ‘‘Oh, 
nothing,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I love the town 
so!’? More spirit of that kind, whether it is 
native-born or imported from Poland or else- 
where, is needed in every American community. 
& 


T= rapidity with which the Jewish popula- 

tion of Massachusetts is increasing and 
spreading is indicated by the fact that there 
are now one hundred and fifty places of Jewish 
worship in the state, as compared with sixty- 
six in 1900. Eighteen have been established 
within the past year. There are about ninety 
thousand Jews in Greater Boston, eight thou- 
sand in Worcester, and all the other cities and 
large towns have rapidly growing colonies. In 
Springfield the Orthodox congregation has en- 
tered upon the task of building a synagogue 
to cost one hundred thousand dollars. Not all 
the places of worship are structures built for 





the purpose. Some are in dwellings, some in 
former churches, and others in halls. But all 
are equipped and arranged in fidelity to the 
traditions of the ancient faith. The Temple 
Israel, an imposing white marble structure on 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, is one of the 
best examples in the country of a Reformed 
Jewish place of worship. The Jewish history 
of early New England centered in Newport, 
Rhode Island, and it is only within a generation 
that Jews in considerable numbers have come 
to this section, most of them fleeing from the 
cruel persecutions of Russia. So recently as 
1892 there were only six congregations in 
Massachusetts, all in Boston. 
* 

TT high cost of living and the growing 

extravagances of the times have not pre- 
vented the working people of Boston and vicinity 
from saving money during the past year. The 
deposits in the nineteen savings-banks of Boston 
inereased over seven and one-third million dol- 
lars during the twelve months ending with 
November ist, and a similar showing is expected 
in all parts of New England when the hank 
returns for the year are made to the state com- 
missioners. Therate of increase in the nineteen 
Boston banks is not so large as that of 1909, 
but it is larger than in 1908 or 1907. The 
uggregate deposits of the Boston savings-banks 
are now two hundred and thirty-nine and one- 
half million dollars. 


URING a week in November, for the first 

time since 1898, deer-hunting was allowed 
by law in the five western counties of Massa- 
chusetts. There were certain restrictions as to 
land posted by its owners, and each hunter 
was allowed only one deer, but so numerous 
had the deer become during the twelve years 
of protection that about one thousand three 
hundred were killed in the six days of ‘ ‘open’’ 
time. The “sport’’? was minimized, however, 
by the tameness of the animals, so that in many 
cases it was almost like shooting domestic crea- 
tures. During the open week in Vermont, a 
little earlier, about thirty-five hundred deer 
were killed. In Maine, where the game region 
is much larger and the open season much 
longer, many thousands were shot by sportsmen 
from all parts of the country. There were 
fewer moose killed in Maine than last year. 

+ 


AST month a conference of the mayors and 
other public officials of New England cities 
was held in Boston. It was the first gathering 


same as that which inspired the congress of 
governors. Such a conference will have no 
authority, of course, but it can at least make 
helpful recommendations, and the exchange of 
views and experiences cannot fail to be of value. 
At the recent meeting there were discussions 
and addresses upon taxation, franchises, public 
health, budgets, lighting systems, trust funds, 
transportation, and other important matters with 
which every municipality .has to deal. The 
problem of honest and efficient city government 
is recognized as one of the greatest before the 
American people. Such conferences as the 
one just held can do much to bring about 
uniform policies and promote codperation along 


various lines. 
© 


SHORT RATIONS. 


“TT was the Fourth of July, ’64, and we were |: 


being escorted to Libby Prison,’’ began the 
old soldier, who was beguiling the hour 
before camp bedtime by relating some of the 
humorous incidents of his army career. ‘‘When 
we got to Danville, the rebel guard came in 
and dealt out a ration to each man. He gave 
us a bit of corn bread about as big as the palm 

of my hand, and a small rasher of bacon. 
‘‘Well, my chum and I hadn’t seen a bite for 
two days, and we may have been two minutes 
ionger than finishing that corn 

bread and pork. 

“The next instant we heard the yell of the 


guard: 
. i ‘Say, you Yanks, them’s four days’ ra- 
ions !” 

‘* ‘What?’ I shouted. 

‘* ‘Four days’ rations!’ 

“Then you ought to have seen my chum 
look at me and try to grin! It was the sorriest 
smile man ever attempted—unless it might be 
the one I gave him in return. But the rest of 
our boys laughed,’’ concluded the veteran. 
‘*Then they looked at the bread and bacon in 
their own hands, and simply roared. 

‘**This,’ said one of them, ‘is the day we 
don’t celebrate!’ ”” 

* ® 


SO IT DOES. 


OMETIMES a simple question, asked 
suddenly and unexpectedly, will take a 
whole school by surprise, and apparently 

none of the children will be able to answer it. 
A teacher in the primary department of one of 
Chicago’s big public schools relates an incident 
in point from her own experience. 


“Children, ’’ she said, one day, ‘‘can any of 
you tell me the principal use of rain? Now 


think well before you speak. 

For nearly half a minute there was no re- 
sponse. Then a boy raised his hand. 

‘*You may answer, Robert.’’ 

‘*Tt puts a stop to a long dry spell, ma’am,’’ 
said the boy. 
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We Teach WATCHMAKING, 
OPTICS and ENGRAVING. 


Young men mechanically inclined graduate 
in a year’s time or less. We have calls for more 
graduates to earn $15 to $25 per week 
can supply. Write for Free Catalogue. 

WALTHAM Da coma soning SCHOOL, 


altham, Mass. 
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FOOT WARMER 


Filled with hot water (one gallon) keeps warm for 
2% hours. More durable than hot-water bags. 
Espectatty Geen Fon THose Sueepme in Coto Rooms. Fine ron Aureos. 
If your dealer hasn't it we will send one express paid 
to any point in New England for $1.00, 
DORCHESTER POTTERY WORKS, 
7 to 15 Preston Street, Dorchester, Mass. 





{ WATER SUPPLY | 
And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 








Pressure 60 
pounds. 


Furnished with g 
Hand,Gasoline, ¥ 
Windmill 
or Electric 
Pump. 


The best 
fire 
protection. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Send for Catalogue “D.”’ Let our Engineers 
figure out your needs. 


\ LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. J 
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This is one of the most sensible anc practical books of the 
kind we have ever seen.— Zion's Herald. Yhe book makes a 
splendid yift.— Boston Post. 
Price $1.50 net. 
Sold by booksellers or sent post- 
paid by the publishers for $1.66. 
H. P. HOOD & SONS, 
494 Rutherford Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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“Your Peter’s Chocolate is the best candy 
for Christmas.” 
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N the fourteenth day of Janu- 
ary, 1899, the Salvador, fifteen 
hundred tons’ burden and three 

hundred and twenty feet from stem 
to stern, cleared from Oporto for New 
York with a mixed cargo of jute 
butts, saltpeter and shellac, under the 
command of Capt. Alphin Coffin. 
The present captain was then first 
mate; the crew was part Moham- 
medan Moroccans and part Yankees, 
sixty odd souls in all, including a 
couple of passengers. 

All went right for a quarter of the 
trip, nearly a thousand miles. ‘The 
huge propeller churned out a steady 
thirteen knots, and all hands pre- 
dicted a record run. 

The trouble began with some des- 
perately rough weather in latitude 
41 N., longitude 17.45 W. After an 
ominously lowering day, the seven- 
teenth of January, the wind came up 
a hurricane from the northeast, and 
pitched the Salvador on her beam- 
ends before dark. That did not 
worry Captain Coffin, however, for 
he had seen heavy blows before, and 
would have weathered this one but 
for the tidal wave. All the gales in 
all the seven seas were not a circum- 
stance to that one tidal wave! 

It was two bells of the middle 
watch—what landsmen would call 
one o’clock in the morning—when it 
hit the Salvador. Captain Coffin 
and the first mate were holding the 
bridge; everybody else but the look- 
out was below. It was a thick, ugly 
night, dark and wild and cutting 
cold. The great ship was plowing 
along steadily into the eye of the 
gale, surging and foaming through 
the great black seas, and the mate 
was wishing he could get below, out 
of the lashing spray, when suddenly 
he heard a wild yell from the look- 
out, and turned just in time to see 
a great wall of water looming on the 
port bow. 

‘‘Great guns, cap’n!’’ he shouted, 
above the roaring of the wind. 
**Look! Look at that!’’ 

Before the captain could do it, the 
wave struck. It was no ordi- 
nary wave—there was no break 
to it, no crest, but a solid wall 
of clear green water as high as 
the crow’s-nest. Right over 
the bow it came, a solid fifty- 
foot sweep, thousands and 
thousands of tons. 

The mate grabbed an iron 
railing and held on, just as the 
deluge burst over him; it was 
all he had time todo. Then the waters buried 
him, and he was crushed down, smothered, 
annihilated. The ship reeled, staggered, and 
went plunging under like a harpooned bull 
whale. 

Then she shook herself free, after what 
seemed a hundred years of agony, rushed into 
the trough of the tremendous wave, and lay 
there as if stunned, her boats all swept away, 
her decks awash, ventilators ripped out bodily, 
and massive iron stanchions twisted into fan- 
tastic shapes. 

When the ship staggered clear and the bridge 
flung off the mountain of water, Captain Coffin 
was not there—he had been swept clean away, 
with a whole length of iron railing, by that 
one gigantic blow! 

The mate had barely time to dash the water 
from his eyes and notice that the captain was 
gone, when all of a sudden, above the wailing 
of the tempest and the thundering of the waves, 
there came from below decks a roar and a thud, 
a clanging and a jangling, as if the whole 
inside of the great steel steamer had broken 
loose and was banging about. The Salvador 
bounded ahead, then sank back into the trough 
of the sea, bore off her course, and lay helpless 
as a big black log in the ocean. 

The first mate slid off the bridge in a hurry, 
wallowed through the knee-deep water on 
deck, and scrambled down the long iron ladder 
to the engine-room. Before he reached it he 
had guessed what the matter was;‘and he was 
sure of it when he saw the engineers, oilers 
and coal-passers huddled in a frightened group 
by the doorway. 

Second Engineer Ling, white-faced and with 
blood trickling from a gash on the forehead, 
staggered up to him and gasped: 

‘*The shaft’s broke! I caught the engine 
just in time! We can’t turn a wheel!’’ 

The Salvador was rolling and pitching in 
the trough like mad, but the mate succeeded 
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DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


EVERY ONE HAD HIS 


in bracing himself against a bulkhead and 
hung on as best he could. 

“What can we do?’”’ wailed Ling, mopping 
the blood from his forehead. ‘‘Not a sail on 
board, and no means to rig one if there was! 
I never in all my life saw anything like this! 
It all happened quick as lightning—we heard 
a frightful noise up on deck, then felt a terrific 
impact, and then —’’ 

“That was a tidal wave that struck us!’’ 
the mate broke in. ‘‘It swept off Cap’n Coffin, 
and it broke our main shaft, too, I reckon. 
Now I’m in command and —’”’ 

‘*There was a jar,’’ went on Ling, too ex- 
cited even to heed the mate’s words or note 
what he had said about the captain, ‘‘a jar 
and two awful plunges; then a shower of 
sparks shot up like electric fire. The glare 
blinded me, but I managed to grab the bar and 
shut off steam. The thirteen-inch shaft is 
broken off short! There must have been a flaw! 
When I grabbed the bar, I fell forward and 
hit my head. Isitcut? Itfeelsall wet. Why, 
it’s blood !’’ 

The poor fellow was fairly frenzied; the 
mate could do nothing with him, so he turned 
to the others. 

‘Men,”’ he cried, at the top of his lungs, 
“Cap’n Coffin’s overboard and lost, and I’m 
in command! If this crank-shaft can be fixed, 
we’re going to fix it; if it can’t, well, we’ve 
got no boats, anyway, so we’ll all go down to- 
gether on the Salvador. Come on, every one; 
peel your jackets and let’s get to work!’’ 

The engineers gathered round the shaft at the 
mate’s command. The massive steel casting 
was snapped off short at the cap and lay 
powerless, with the propeller hanging loose 
and idle at the stern. The mate knew well 
what was in store for the unfortunate crew. 
In the Salvador’s position, a thousand miles 
off the Portuguese coast and in the west wind 
drift, they were well out of the steamer track, 
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PRAYER-RUG SPREAD 


and could look for no help save such as they 
could give themselves. A tornado might come 
along at any time and send them straight to 
the bottom. The ship had not a foot of head- 
way, and therefore lay broadside to the waves, 
which hurled and tossed the men round like so 
many dice in a dice-box. 

The men set to work, passengers and all, 
to repair the damage if possible. Under the 
mate’s instructions the stokers drew the fires 
from under the boilers, except two, since no 
steam would be needed for at least a week, save 
to run the dynamos and heat the ship. The 
cook received strict orders to keep a good blaze 
in the galley day and night, with large pots of 
strong coffee always hot. 

Examination showed that the great low- 
pressure crank,. which weighed three tons, was 
wedged in hard and fast. The first task was 
to get it loose. It took three days of the most 
heart-breaking toil to free it. The men had to 
file and hammer and pry; and then, when it 
was loose, they were obliged to rig a block and 
tackle to raise it clear. It would have made a 
good load for a’ donkey-engine, but the crew 
lifted it by hand, every pound of it, working 
in shifts, and gaining a little hour by hour with 
the improvised tackle. Every one was pretty 
well tired out when at last it swung free; but 
that was only the very beginning of the labor. 
The first mate, in command, worked right 
along with the men those three nights and 
days, and never closed his eyes; but when at 
last he saw the ponderous crank swing free, he 
staggered off to his cabin, leaving Quartermaster 
Miller in charge, and dropped like a log, para- 
lyzed with sleep. 

He was not destined to sleep long; Miller 
came and routed him out in less than an hour. 
On top of all the bad luck, the Mohammedan 
stokers and coal-passers had quit work in a 
body. They had not exactly mutinied, but 
had simply decided that further exertions were 
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useless, and had thrown down every- 
thing and taken to prayers, howls, 
and general pandemonium. 

The mate staggered up on the 
heaving deck and crept aft, clinging 
to such handholds as he could find. 
A greenish-yellow dawn was just 
breaking sullenly over the seething 
horizon ; the hurricane was blowing, 
and the seas were running tremen- 
dously. The whole ship was wracked 
and tortured by the ,most diabolical 
roll and pitch imaginable; yet there 
those fellows were,—great, swarthy 
chaps,—out in the tempest, on that 
slippery, dangerous deck, without 
bulwarks, and in constant peril from 
the lashing about of loose fixtures. 
There were twenty-five or thirty, 
and every one had his prayer-rug 
spread ; some of them were kneeling, 
others lying prone, face down, their 
heads toward Mecca in the east; and 
of all the fantastic and ferocious 
screaming in this world, their death- 
chant was the most blood-curdling. 
Hands raised to heaven, eyes roll- 
ing till one could see nothing but 
the whites, bodies writhing, black- 
bearded faces convulsed with frenzy 
—so were those Mohammedans as 
they called upon their prophet that 
January morning in mid - ocean, 
tossed by the mighty tempest on a 
disabled ship, with the fear of death 
gripping at their hearts! 

The mate saw it would be of no 
avail to argue, so he pulled his 
revolver and fired a shot over their 
heads into the sea. 

“Here, you!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Get 
up out of that ina hurry, you black 
beggars! We’re going to save the 
Salvador, and you’ve got to help! 
Up with you and go below, every 
one, or there’ll be a funeral mighty 
sudden! Get up! Get a move on!’’ 

Miller and the steward had fol- 
lowed the mate, and backed him up 
with their pistols. The Mohamme- 
dans were not armed, and abandoned 
their services in short order. One 
after another they rose and took their 
rugs, which they valued more than 
anything else in the world, and 
shambled off forward. The 
last man to go was their leader. 
The officers arrested him, bore 
him off below, and double- 
ironed him. 

The rest of the Moroccans 
went back to work and worked 
well, all but three or four, who 
had to be confined for the rest 
of the time. Thus ended the 
difficulty with by far the worse half of the crew 
Well for the Salvador if all her other troubles 
could have been disposed of so readily! Un- 
fortunately, her difficulties were not much more 
than well begun. The mate gave up hope 
of sleeping after he had got the Moroccans 
quieted down, and descended to the engine- 
room to see how the repairs were coming on. 
The engineers had got the big crank swung 
off to one side and braced, so that it should not 
crush them with the rolling of the ship. That 
left exposed the head, or cap, which was bolted 
to the shaft-plate by nine huge steel bolts, each 
a foot long by three inches thick. The mate 
saw at a glance where the flaw had been, for 
the head was snapped off as neatly as you 
would snap a slate-pencil in your fingers. The 
engine-room floor was all awash with water 
that had come aboard, so he set a couple of 
‘*A. B.’s’’—able-bodied seamen—to pumping, 
and went to work with the engineers himself. 

It was soon reported that there was a spare 
crank stowed in the hold, made so as to be 
adjusted in port by shipyard mechanics—quite 
a different proposition from putting it on ina 
disabled ship, with the engine-room half-flooded, 
lacking a steam-crane and without tools! Tools! 
That was what the engineers needed most of 
all. The spare crank was not bored, and 
without boring it was as useless as a ton of 
lead. 

The engineers had bread and meat and great 
big jugs of hot coffee brought to them in the 
engine-room, and held an informal consultation. 
Chief Engineer Foley thought he could put the 
spare casting into place in about a week with 
the proper boring implements. 

**But,’’ he added, ‘‘we haven’t got ’em, so 
there’s nothing to be done. We’d better give 
up now while there’s time—just as well now 
as later; perhaps a great sight better! Even if 
we haven’t any boats, we might build rafts, 
and perhaps part of us, at least, could reach 
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land somewhere or get picked up. I vote to 
go to work on a raft !’’ 

‘‘And I say no to any such proposition !’’ 
cried the first mate. ‘‘As long as the Salvador 
has boilers and engines, we can save her! If 
we haven’t the tools, we must make’em. The 
tirst man that mutinies I’ll shoot! This is my 
ship now, and I’m going to save her. Down 
to the boiler-room with you! If it’s tools we 
need, it’s tools we’ll make! Come along, now ; 
follow me!’’ 

Down the iron ladder he went, the rest after 
him, down to the stoke-hole of the great ship, 
where fires were still burning under two of the 
boilers. The men took with them big pieces 
of angle-iron and steel bars. By heating and 
reheating these in the furnaces, hammering 
them on the greasy iron floor and cutting them 
painfully with cold-chisels, they finally got 
together, after two days more of toil, a huge 
bit and brace, at which four men could work 
in unison. This they carried up to the engine- 
room, and then, on the afternoon of the fifth 
day since the disaster, the task of boring the 
eighteen holes in the tough steel casting was 
begun. 

That was body-breaking and heartrending 
toil! For three days the men worked in three- 
hour shifts, straining every nerve and muscle, 
boring and boring their way to life and salva- 
tion. Four hours it took to pierce a single 
hole; only six holes were finished in an entire 
day and night. The men hardly slept or ate 
at al! during the period of the boring; but they 
drank coffee—gallons and gallons of it, boiling 
hot. 

Their hands were lacerated by the rough iron 
of the bit and brace, their fingers blistered and 
their palms cracked and cut. Their muscles 
ached and every bone seemed bruised. The 
oil, the bad air, the rolling of the ship and the 
unceasing labor all combined, in that dark 
and narrow engine-room, to make even the 
bravest heart turn faint and sick. 

Finally the last hole was bored, and the men 
fell exhausted to the 
engine-room floor. The 
mate had them carried 
off to their bunks. Fresh 
men took their places, 
for the work was not 
yet more than half-done ; 
there was no time for rest 
or idling. 

Dirty, oily and grimy, 
they rigged the block and 
tackle on the new crank, 
hoisted it in spite of a 
thousand difficulties, and 
lowered it into place. 
Two days more of toil 
passed, and the crank 
was ready for its trial. 

During all these days 
of labor and anxiety the 
lookouts sighted no sail, 
saw no welcome cloud 
of smoke from the fun- 
nel of a distant steamer. 
The Salvador in that 
time, under the steady 
urge of the west wind 
drift, had travelled over 
two hundred and‘ fifty 
miles from the spot 
where she broke down, 








ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


tongues wagged when she docked with a new 
crank-shaft in place and a broken one in the 
hold, to bear witness to one of the most remark- 
able pieces of repair ever accomplished on the 
high seas! 

Out of the ‘‘Port of Lost Ships’’ the brave 
ship came, and her welcome was a warm one. 


—— 
a 






T was almost time 
for the mail, and 
a goodly company 
had gathered in 
Lufkin’s store to await its coming. It was 
pretty certain that there would not be nearly 
enough to go round, but that did not much 
matter. A trip to the post-office on a rainy 
day, even if it was not rewarded by a letter 
from the outside world, was almost sure to be 
fruitful in information communicated by word 
of mouth. 

On this occasion the principal topic of con- 
versation was Untle ’Bijah Neal’s recent trip 
to Boston, and the rumored loss of his pocket- 


*‘T can’t tell you any of the particulars,’’ 
admitted James Burgess, Mr. Neal’s nearest 
neighbor. ‘“The old gentleman has kept him- 
self pretty close to the house since he got 
back. But as near as I can surmise, he sold 
his apples to good advantage, and then left all 
the money he got for them up in Boston. 
Don’t know how it happened. Most likely he 
fell in with one of those confidence men. But 
at any rate, I have reason to believe that 
when he came to start for home his pocket- 
book and all there was in it was gone.”’ 

‘‘T tell you, a man wants to keep his eyes 





The mate, especially, thought the hand-shaking 
would never end; but it did, at last, and when 
it was all over, there was a captain’s commis- 
sion waiting for him. That is why the captain 
of the Salvador remembers the seventeenth of 
January, 1899, and always wears a little silver 
crank-shaft on his watch-chain! 


“’BLUAH'S *LOSS 
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I ever told you how I came to have my name 
put on it. You see —’” 

But this was not the reminiscence that the 
company was waiting for, and Abner Harmon 
interrupted with a somewhat leading question: 

‘Of course you didn’t let any of those sharp- 
ers come their tricks on you While you were 
gone??? 

‘*No, I didn’t see any sharpers that I know 
of,’’ said Mr. Neal. 

“And you didn’t meet with any loss?’’ per- 
sisted Abner. 

Uncle ’ Bijah’s face flushed a little. ‘ ‘Well, 
yes, I did,’’ he admitted, with some apparent 
reluctance. ‘‘I wasn’t calculating to say any- 
thing about it, but I suppose it was bound to 
come out sooner or later. Fact is, 1 lost my 
pocketbook the day I came home. 

‘‘Tt’s a curious thing,’ he went on, needing 
no further prompting. ‘‘I remember just where 
I was the last time I had it out, and I missed 
it only a few minutes later. I’d finished up 
my business and got my pay for my apples, 
and I started for the station to take the train 
for home. It was raining a little, and I half 
set out to take a car; but the train wouldn’t 
start for more than an hour, and I thought I 
might as well save my fare and pass away: the 
time by fodting it. I was kind of sauntering 
along, looking at the sights, when a nice-appear- 
ing young man stepped out from a doorway and 

put out his hand. ‘This 
is Mr. Neal, isn’t it?’ 








says he, real hearty 
like.’’ 

‘*T suppose you had 
your umbrella up at the 
time ?’’ suggested Abner, 
with a wink at the rest 
of the listeners. 

“Why, certain. I said 
it was raining, didn’t 
I? ‘Yes, they call me 
Neal when I’m to home,’ 
I says to the young man. 
‘Hope I see you well,’ 
says I. ‘Still living at 
the old place, Mr. Neal ?’ 
says he. ‘No,’ I says, 
‘I left Pooduck about five 
years ago, and moved to 
Hardhack Corner.’ 

“I suppose I looked 
sort of dazed, for he 
laughed, and says, ‘I 
guess you don’t know 
me, Mr. Neal.’ ‘Well,’ 
I says, ‘your face is cer- 
tainly familiar, but I 
can’t call you by name.’ 
‘That isn’t strange,’ 
says he. ‘It’s fifteen 








to latitude 40 N., longi- 
tude 16.22 W. 

When all was ready, 
the first mate took his place on the remains of 
the bridge, all the engineers stood by in the 
engine-room, and the mate gave the signal, ‘‘Go 
ahead slowly.’’ The engine-room telegraph 
was demolished, so that the command had to 
be repeated by word of mouth from the bridge 
down the iron ladder to the men below. 

Foley, the chief engineer, opened the valve 
cautiously, and stood with bated breath while 
the huge crank turned slowly over. The bolts 
held, the big propeller began churning the sea, 
and a mighty throb shook the steel frame of 
the Salvador. 

The engineers raised a feeble cheer, then 
staggered off to their berths, leaving only one 
man to tend the engines. 

The mate ordered the stokers to fire up the 
other boilers, and stood the first watch alone 
on the bridge, fighting every moment against 
overpowering sleep, weak, sick and wretched 
in every atom of his body, yet supremely happy 
_ to have saved his ship and to feel the great 
iron heart in her beating out once more that 
familiar trampling tune, to see the clear green 
waves again plow smoothly away from her 
vast forefoot, and to watch the bellying clouds 
of smoke whirl up and away from her twin 
funnels. 

When Second Mate Benedict relieved him, he 
had just strength enough left to tumble into his 
bunk, where he fell asleep before he could 
even get his jacket off. He slept the clock 
round twice,—full twenty-four hours,—and 
rose a hew man, strong and vigorous again, 
and a good two hundred and fifty miles nearer 
port. 

There is not much more to tell. The 
Salvador made Sandy Hook in due time, safe 
and sound and with a full crew, lacking Cap- 
tain Coffin, for whom the men held services as 
soon as they could. How the harbor gossips’ 


“THAT WAS 





THE LAST TIME | REMEMBER SEEING MY POCKETBOOK." 


peeled when he goes to Boston,’’ said old Mr. 
Daniel Lamb, oracularly, although he had 
never personally taken the journey in question. 

“That is so,’”? agreed young Mr. Abner 
Harmon, who might be supposed to speak from 
actual knowledge. 

Abner had once gone to Boston to seek his 
fortune; and while he had not exactly found 
it, he had been allowed, ever since his return, 
to pose as one well versed in the ways of city 
life. 

‘*Boston is full of all sorts of sharpers,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘and Uncle ’Bijah Neal is just the 
kind of a man that they are looking for.’’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ said John Burton, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I’ve known ’Bijah Neal for a 
good many years—long before he moved here 
from Pooduck. For all he’s so kind of inno- 
cent and trustful, he’s got good horse sense, 
*Bijah has. I never knew him to get the 
worst end of a bargain or to lose money 
before. ’’ 

“Here comes Uncle ’ Bijah now !’’ exclaimed 
Hiram Mann, from his position of vantage; 
and several of the company, stepping to the 
window, were able to confirm the report, 
although the old gentleman’s kindly face was 
just then hidden from view by a large blue 
umbrella, with the name, “A. Neal,’’ con- 
spicuously printed in white letters upon it. 

Mr. Neal’s entrance quite overshadowed in 
interest the almost simultaneous arrival of the 
mail, and every opportunity short of direct 
invitation was given him to relate the story 
of his misfortune. 

“‘T see you didn’t lose your umbrella while 
you were up to Boston,’’ remarked Hiram 
Mann, suggestively. 


‘‘No,’’ replied Mr. Neal. ‘‘I should hate to 


part with that umbrella. I’ve had it a long 
time, and I set great store by it. 


I d’know as 








years since I left Poo- 
duck, but I shall never 
forget you, Mr. Neal,’ 
says he, ‘nor what you did for my father when 
he was in hard luck. My name is Joseph 
Brown. You know me now, don’t you?’ he 
says, kind of smiling. 

‘Well, there’s always been considerable 
many Browns in Pooduck, and to tell the 
truth, I couldn’t just place him; but he was 
so kind of sociable and tickled to see me that 
I hated to own it. Besides, I thought it would 
come to me in a minute just who he was; so 
I shook hands with him again, and allowed that 
I was terrible glad to see him. After that we 
walked along together. He was anxious to 
know how I’d prospered since he left Pooduck, 
and all about the folks that he used to 
know.’ 

‘T suppose you told him all about selling 
your apples?’’ said Abner, looking round to 
see if his shrewdness was duly appreciated by 
the others. 

“Why, yes,’”’ said Uncle ’Bijah, ‘‘I guess 
perhaps that did come out in the course of the 
conversation; but mostly our talk was about 
Pooduck. And you’d better believe I enjoyed 
it. I’d been feeling like a stranger in a strange 
land. Boston is a nice city, with lots going 
on, and plenty to see. But I tell you, none of 
the sights that I ever witnessed there was half 
so interesting to me as those old Pooduck scenes 
that kept rising up in my mind while I was 
talking with that young man. 

**Mind you, we weren’t on the street all this 
time. Young Brown said he was just on his 
way to lunch, and nothing to do but I must go 
with him. So he took me through some of 
those blind side streets till we come to a sort 
of cellar, that he said was the best place of its 
kind that he knew. 

‘*Well, they did set a good table, and no 
mistake. Young Brown kept urging me and 
asking me if I wouldn’t have this and that, 








and I don’t know when I’ve made out such a 
meal. It did almost scare me, though, when 
the waiter brought along the check and I saw 
it came to a dollar and a half. I knew the 
young chap intended to stand the expense, but 
of course it was no more than polite for me to 
offer; so I pulled out my pocketbook as if I 
expected to pay. But he laid his hand on my 
arm, and says he, ‘Put that right back, Mr. 
Neal. You’re my company to-day.’ So I said 
no more. 

‘‘But what I was coming at, that was the 
last time I remember seeing my pocketbook. 
I certainly thought I put it back into my panta- 
loons pocket. 

“But after I’d got back on to Washington 
Street, and young Brown had left me, I stepped 
into a store to see if I could get me a piece of 
spruce-gum; and when I felt for my pocket- 
book, lo and behold, it was gone! How I 
came to lose it I don’t know.”’ 

‘‘Well, knowing Boston as I do,’’ said Abner, 
“TI think I could guess. Just let me give you 
a bit of advice, Uncle ’Bijah. The next time 
you are in Boston and a slick-looking stranger 
calls you by name, and offers to shake hands, 
and claims to be an old friend, and all that, 
instead of chumming right in with him, you 
just sing out, ‘Police!’ and see how quick he’ll 
dodge out of sight. If you had done that this 
time I reckon you’d have brought home more 
money with you.’’ 

The old gentleman was silent for a moment, 
apparently weighing the words of wisdom that 
he had heard. 

‘Well, mebbe that’s good advice,’’ he said, 
finally, ‘‘but I believe I should prize it more 
coming from somebody that had brought more 
money home from Boston himself.’’ 

‘‘Well, what did you do next, Uncle ’ Bijah ?’’ 
demanded Hiram Mann, impatiently. 

But here old Mr. Lamb interposed with a 
more vital question: ‘‘About how much money 
was it that you lost, Neal?’’ 

**T don’t know as I can give the exact 
amount,’’ replied Uncle ’Bijah, ‘‘but it must 
have been somewheres in the neighborhood of 
forty-seven cents.’’ 

‘‘Why, didn’t you lose your apple money and 
all?’’? cried Abner Harmon, with something 
like disappointment in his tone. 

“Oh, no,’’ said the old man, beamingly, ‘‘I 
didn’t lose any bills. What bills I have about 
me when I’m off on a jaunt are generally stowed 
away where I shouldn’t be likely to lose them. 
But I like to have a little change where I can 
get at it handy. No, it wasn’t the value of 
what I lost that I minded,—as for that pocket- 
book, it was about worn out anyway,—but it 
was the idea of losing it. I hated to think I 
could be so careless. ’’ 

‘*Just step this way a minute, will you, 
please, Mr. Neal?’’ called out Mr. Lufkin, 
from the enclosed space at the farther end of 
the store, where he had been attending to his 
official duties. 

‘Well, that’s another case where ’Bijah 
Neal didn’t get so much the worst of a tran- 
saction,’’ commented John Burton. ‘‘Even if 
that chap did get away with forty odd cents, 
it seems that ’Bijah got away with a seventy- 
five-cent dinner.’’ 

‘*Just sign right there, Mr. Neal,’ said the 
postmaster, indicating with a crooked fore- 
finger a line in the big book that he had laid 
upon the counter. 

‘‘Why, I declare, if Uncle ’Bijah hasn’t got 
a registered letter, or parcel !’’ exclaimed Hiram 
Mann, and the company was at once awake to 
the presence of a new interest. 

Curiosity was gratified in due time, after 
Mr. Neal had with some difficulty opened his 
package, and deliberately inspected its con- 
tents. 

‘Well, I didn’t get that young fellow’s name 
right, after all,’’ was his first announcement. 
‘It was Moses Rounds—Josh Rounds’s oldest 
boy. I’m a little hard of hearing in one ear, 
and there was more or less racket on the street, 
but I certainly thought he said Joseph Brown. 
I was sure that it was somebody that I 
ought to know. I did help Josh out a little 
when his family all had the scarlet fever ~ 
the year before he moved to Massachusetts, 
and I suppose that was what Moses had ref- 
erence to. 

‘*He’s sent me back my pocketbook, Moses 
has, with the change all in it. The waiter in 
that eating-house gave it to him the next time 
he went there to get his lunch. Found it on 
the floor after we’d gone, it seems. Well, if 
that don’t beat all! And Moses has sent me a 
little present—a brand-new pocketbook!’’ and 
he proudly displayed the gift. ‘‘That’s what 
I call handsome in Moses. 

‘*That waiter must be an honest sort of a 
chap,’’ he continued, ‘‘or else he’d kept the 
forty-seven cents and said nothing. Well, as 
far as my observation goes, there’s a good 
many honest men in this world. 1 suppose 
there’s some of the other kind, too,—swindlers 
and thieves and confidence men and such,—but 
somehow I never seemed to come across many 
of them. Mebbe it’s partly my own fault. 
Perhaps I should have seen more of them if I 
had ever been really on the lookout. 

‘But after all, I d’know but I’ve got along 
about as well by having faith in my fellow 
creatures, and I believe I’ve enjoyed myself a 
good deal better.’’ 
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A house is a space enclosed 
within four walls ; a home is such 
an enclosure where love dwells. 

A home is the abode of life, love and liberty. 

OME of these homes that I have in mind, 
S to which the above definitions will apply, 
are humble dwellings indeed. 

Such, for instance, is the one in Iceland 
which I recall. A long and rough pathway 
led to it. A thousand miles from her port of 
eall in Scotland the little Laura plowed her 
way, until she landed us at the capital, Reyk- 
javik. But the home I wish to describe lies 
fifty-five miles farther on toward the interior of 
the island, and there are no trolley-cars or rail- 
ways or automobiles in Iceland by which we 
can reach it. 

In fact, there is only one carriage road of 
any length, and that leads to Thingvalla, the 
ancient capital, where, a thousand years ago, 
Christianity was proclaimed, and the Althing, 
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MR. AND MRS. KRUGER IN THEIR HOME 
AT PRETORIA. 


or legislature, held its annual meeting, with 
the open sky for a roof and the green sod for 
the floor of their council chamber. 

Here the only carriage highway of Iceland 
ends, and to reach the little home at the Sog 
for which I was bound, I mounted one of the 
indispensable Iceland ponies. With sure foot 
he picked his way along the edge of the fathom- 
less Raven Rift, round the huge fire-searred 
mountains, covered with the cinders and scorize 
of dead volcanoes, until at last a turn in the 
narrow bridle-path brought us to a house of 
sods and stones. This was the house of the 
Sog farm, where anglers go from many parts 
of the world to catch the enormous trout and 
char that abound in the rushing river of the 
same name. 


The Farmhouse on the Sog. 


BOY of fourteen, a lusty,. red-cheeked 
A maiden of twenty years, or thereabouts, 

with a hay-rake in her hands, a thin and 
angular woman, a younger daughter, a collie, 
and an idiotic old man whose relation to the 
family we never could quite determine, seemed 
to make up the household. The father of the 
family was off on a distant hillside, and we 
saw little of him. 

The house was divided into three rooms, 
one of them a fairly comfortable guest-cham- 
ber, with two beds in it. Another room, the 
living-room, eating-room and sleeping-room of 
the family, contained four bunks set against 
the wall, two on each side, one above another. 
One or two chairs, a table, a Connecticut clock, 
and a kerosene-stove that might cost a dollar in 
America, made up the furniture of the room. 
The kitchen beyond it was so dark and smoky 
that 1 could hardly make out its furnishings or 
its occupants. An open fireplace was dimly 
discernible, however, in which a 
few twigs were smoldering, and over 
these a pot was simmering, awaiting 
the noble trout of the Sog. 

But in spite of its scanty comforts, 
here was evidently a true home in 
these remote and inhospitable wilds, 
miles and miles from any other 
house. I was surprised at the excel- 
lent English which the fourteen-year- 
old boy spoke, and at the general air 
of cheerfulness and satisfaction which 
pervaded the whole household. 

I had travelled more than fifty 
miles from Reykjavik to reach this 
place, and had seen but three or four 
other farms in all this journey. Dur- 
ing this time I had not seen a sapling 
as big as a stalk of cat-o’-nine-tails. 
Extinct voleanoes surrounded us on every side. 
Dust-storms swept down from their scarred 
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fuel, and where few crops 
besides hay and turnips can 
in the land of the midnight sun in 


be raised, 
summer and the midday moon in winter, I 


found books and cheerful conversation, an 
outlook on life, and a knowledge of current 
events which I have not always found in 
populous cities. 


The Wandering Schoolmaster. 


HERE are no schools, to be sure, outside 
T of Reykjavik and one or two other small 

towns, for children cannot walk ten miles 
each way to a schoolhouse, and even such a 
schoolhouse would accommodate but two or 
three families. But the itinerant pedagogue 
goes about from house to house, carrying his 
store of learning with him, and leaving behind 
much intellectual stimulus and a desire to know 
what is going on beyond the bounds of the 

They are great chess-players in this lonely 
farmhouse, and were keen to play with us. 
Although my companion considered himself a 
fair chess-player, he was ignominiously beate1 
by the angular lady of the household. 

They had a Bible, too, and an Icelandic 
hymn-book. We went away from our short 
visit to the lonely farmhouse of the Sog with 
the impression that the home life in the typical 
farms of Iceland might weil be envied by 
dwellers in more favored climes. 

We had been travelling all day and many 
days in the one spring wagon which that part 
of the Sultan’s dominion afforded. We had 
been lodging at night in wretched Turkish 
khans, sharing our quarters sometimes with 
the donkeys and horses. 

The eminent missionary, who had come a 
seven days’ journey across the Taurus Moun- 
tains to meet us at a port on the Mediterranean 
Sea, was as expert with the whip and reins as 
with his commentary, and conducted us safely 
over the almost impassable Turkish roads, 
some of which apparently have not been re- 
paired since the Romans first built them, two 
thousand years ago. 

We passed through the “Cilician gates,’’ a 
narrow slit in the mountains of Cilicia, where 
two camels can hardly pass abreast. Through 
those ‘‘gates’’ Saint Paul must have made his 
way on his wonderful missionary journey, as 
well as Alexander the Great on a very different 
journey. 

At last, just toward nightfall, we drew near 
to the village of Nigdeh, where we were to be 
entertained overnight in the house of the pastor 
of the Protestant church. His house was built 
of stone, and although very small, was one of 
the most comfortable in the town. 

This is not saying much, however, for Turk- 
ish villages are not attractive. Squalid mud 
huts, dirty, ragged children, compost-heaps 
that ‘‘smell to heaven,’’ dead donkeys and 
dogs, and sometimes camels, lying in the middle 
of the streets, and live dogs by the score and 
hundred, flea-bitten and mangy, sluggish and 
surly, sum up the impressions one carries 
away from most Turkish towns. 

But the exceptions to any such forlorn and 

dismal rule shine the brighter because of their 
rarity, and this pastor’s house was one of the 
exceptions. It was scrupulously clean and 
sweet. The walls were bare and somewhat 
damp and cold, but what was that to those 
who had spent the previous week of nights 
amid the reek of Turkish khans? 
The Recahalt consisted of the Armenian 
pastor and his young wife, and a little Arme- 
nian, whom the stork had recently brought to 
them, and who has since grown up to be a 
sturdy schoolboy. Of course the baby was the 
center of attraction. 

The novel way in which he was packed into 
his basket cradle excited our admiration. First 
came a layer of sand, then the baby, tightly 





THE HOME OF A SIBERIAN COUPLE. 








us upon the floor, with many expressions of 
welcome, our host brought us a basin and a 
long-nosed ewer of water, while our hostess 
stood by with towel and soap, poured the 
water over our hands, and thus performed the 
first duty of Turkish hospitality. 

Some supper was put upon the table, and 
nine men and one woman,—the honor was 
accorded only to the stranger lady,—sitting on 
low stools, gathered round a squat little table 





A BALCONY IN MANILA 


about eighteen inches high. 
a great bowl of soup; a horn spoon was pro- 
vided for every guest, each one being supposed 
to dip for himself. If he could keep to his own 
side of the dish and not poach upon his neigh- 
bor’s preserves, so much the better. 

Turkey, in spite of her many years of oppres- 
sion, now happily ended, is a democratic 
country, and camel-driver and missionary, 
servant and guest, all surrounded the same 
steaming bowl and assiduously helped them- 
selves. So with the meat and the pudding— 
we ate all our courses from a common dish. 


In the center was | 
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speak a word of Dutch, and the president could 
not, or would not, as some said, speak a word 
of English. 

But the impression I carried away from that 
little visit was one of homely domestic comfort. 
The stalwart old burgher sitting on his own 
humble porch, under his own vine and fig-tree, 
smoking his pipe, which was, alas! anything 
but a pipe of peace, while his good frau, just 
within the doorway, was knitting a great 
woolen stocking, with all the content imagi 
nable lighting up her good, motherly face. 

After this little glimpse of their family life, 
I could easily believe all the stories I heard of 
the domestic fidelity of the president, and his 
many household virtues. 








An Oriental home has characteristics of its 
own, and 1 fear my quoted definitions would 
hardly apply to an establishment in Foochow 
which I once visited. 

Its owner was one of the rich men of that 
city, a Chinese millionaire. He welcomed us 
hospitably at his door, and ushered us into a 
spacious reception-room. Set primly against 
the sides of this room were great square arm- 
chairs of ebony, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
and between every two chairs a little square 
table of the same pattern. We took our seats, 
tea was served in delicate cups, and Chinese 
sweetmeats were handed round. 

Then our host indicated, through the inter- 
preter, that he would like to show us his house. 
And such an establishment! 


It was more a village than a house. Build- 
ing after building he took us through, and at 


last led us up a flight of stairs to a lookout on 
the roof, from which we could see what a 
colored friend of mine once designated as ‘‘de 
whole combustible. ’’ 

| Below us stretched tiled roof after tiled roof, 
at least fifteen of them, all enclosed by the 
encircling wall of this Celestial Dives. In the 
midst of the houses was a little grove of bam- 
boos, a rock garden and a fish-pond, which 
were evidently the chief delight of our host, 
for he seemed to take particular pride in point- 
ing them out. 


But the viands were well cooked, and the | 


hostess, who was the only one who would not 


A Mansion in China. 


sit at the table with us, waited upon her hus- | 


band and nine guests deftly and attentively. 

After dinner the deacons of the church came 
in for a talk with the missionary. We were 
interested to see the encourager to conversation 
which each one carried. No. sooner was each 
caller seated cross-legged on the divan than he 
took a string of large beads of amber or other 
material out of his pocket, and began to finger 
them, pulling them up and down on the string 
in twos or threes, or one by one. This gave 
him something to do, furnished occu- 
pation for awkward hands and seemed 
to break up the thin ice that often 
surrounds the edge of a social visit. 
At least, there was no lack of conver- 
sation after they got started. 


Hour after hour they talked in 
Turkish about church and village 
matters. At last our sleepy eyelids 


betrayed our weariness, and we were 
allowed to go to bed, leaving our host 
and his other guests to carry their 
conference into the small hours of the 
next day. 

The home scene that comes before 
me as I think of South Africa is in 
the town of Pretoria, the capital of the Trans- 
vaal, or the South African Republic, as its 
proper name was before the war. 


A Cottage in Pretoria. 


N one of the tree-lined streets of that 
O pretty little town stood a neat white cot- 

tage, long and low, with two stone lions 
guarding the doorway. On the rustic porch, 
which was overhung with flowering vines, sat 
a rough-looking man, with strong, vigorous and 
commanding face. His garments were neither 
fashionable nor spotless; a beard of several 
days’ growth adorned his face, and a beard of 
the pattern sometimes known as ‘ ‘galways’’ 
surrounded his neck from ear to ear. On his 
head was a somewhat battered beaver 
hat, and in his mouth a long, big- 
bowled pipe, at which he puffed 
vigorously. This unkempt individual 
occupied the very front of the world’s 
stage for many a month shortly after 
the time of this visit that I am de- 
scribing, for it was none other than 
Paul Kriiger, the president of the 
republic. 

He slapped me familiarly on the 
shoulder when I had been intro- 
duced, and inquired, in a jocular 
way, ‘‘Are you one of the Yankees 
that run to the queen when you 
get into trouble?’”’ alluding to some 
Americang who had broken the laws 
of the republic, and had claimed 
British protection. But this was 


wrapped in swaddling-clothes, was laid on the | only the president’s humor, and we must all 


sand, and more sand was packed round him. 


allow such exalted persons to have their little 


sides. Distant gleams of glittering ice from the | There he lay, as contented and happy as if on | jokes. 


glaciers dazzled us when the sun shone upon 
them. 
But here, in a land where there is almost no 








a bed of roses. 


Afterward we had a pleasant conversation, 


But even before the baby was exhibited, we | so far as a conversation carried on through an 


were entertained in true Oriental style. Seating | interpreter can be pleasant, for I could not 


|dental gear of leather. 


E were ata loss to account for the vast 

W extent of this establishment, until we 

learned that his own harem was a very 

| considerable one, and that eight of his married 
| sons lived with him. 

| As we came down from the outlook on the 

roof our host took us to his god-room. There, 

on a sort of sideboard, were the Lares and 

Penates of the household, before some of which 

were burning joss-sticks. Besides, there were 
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SOME PHILIPPINE HOMES 


several elegantly carved ancestral tablets. 
These were made in two parts, and when 
opened, on the smooth, fragrant sandalwood of 
the inner side, we saw inscribed the family 
lineage of our host, who evidently took no little 
pride in his honorable and many-branched 
family tree. Soon after we bade him adieu, 
as he stood upon his hospitable door - sill, 
| shaking his own hands, held high above his 
head, and doubtless telling us, although we 
were not familiar with his gutturals, to ‘‘call 
again.’’ 

Although China and Japan are near neigh- 
bors, the home life of their people differs very 
| greatly. At least there is a vast difference 
| between the home of such a heathen million- 
|aire as we have just visited, and a native 
Christian home like that of Mr. Komoto Oto- 
goro of Okayama. 

We had been invited to a simple family feast 
in his very comfortable but unpretentious dwell- 
ing. Mr. Otogoro himself is a cultivated, 
scholarly man, and in his charming home, 
besides his wife and children, live two delight- 
ful old grandmothers, his mother and mother- 
in-law. 

Our feet were shod in the usual coarse Occi- 
As we arrived at his 
threshold, we sat down first of all and took off 
our shoes, for it would never do to soil the 
delicate white matting that covered all the 
floors. 

Donning some soft slippers which were pro- 
vided for us, we entered the vestibule, and 
found the family assembled to welcome us. 
They dropped upon their knees, while we 
assumed the same worshipful attitude, and then 
began the bowing match which is the prelimi- 
nary of a call in every Japanese house. Three 
times the hair of our host and of his wife and 








children and his mother and his mother-in-law 











swept the floor, and three times we, the guests, 
performed a similar obeisance. 

Then we entered the living-room, the movable 
sides of which were made of thin, almost trans- 
parent paper on bamboo frames, all of which 
could be pushed back and forth at will. Mr. 
Otogoro belongs to one of the first and most 
ancient families of Okayama, and has many 
heirlooms that have come down from his ances- 
tors for centuries. 

Here were rarely hideous cracked china 
bowls worth their full capacity in silver yen, if 
not in golden eagles. He showed us, too, pic- 
tures rolled on ivory rods, done by the old 
masters of Japan, who far antedate Raphael 
and Titian, and some of whom were contem- 
porary with Giotto and Fra Filippo Lippi. 
After these were unrolled and displayed, he 
rolled them up again, tied them with the utmost 
care, and put them away. Then he brought 
out a wonderful collection of fans and some 
rare and valuable lacquer boxes, and an ancient 
copy of the Buddhist scriptures. 

In the meantime preparations had been made 
for the family feast to which we were invited. 
The dessert comes first in Japan, and so we 
were served with sweetmeats and cake, while 
our host himself, as a special mark of hospi- 
tality, prepared to cook over a brazier in the 
center of the floor a most savory and delicious 
dish. 

When the skillet was hot, he put in a lump 
of fat, then some soy, without which no meal 
in Japan is complete, then some thin wafers 
of onion, some spices and herbs, and finally 
some shreds of tender meat. A fine fragrance 
filled the room and whetted our appetites. Our 
chop-sticks were soon very busy, and we com- 
plimented our host’s cooking with all sincerity. 

Then a great basket of delicate ‘‘kid-glove’’ 
oranges was brought in by a servant. With 
more sweets, and tea served in cups a little 
larger than a thimble, our feast came to an 
end. The graceful rhythmical movements of 
our host and his family, their exquisite deference 
and kindness, the politeness of the children, 
the serenity of the old grandmothers, all made 
an impression which we shall not soon forget. 

Cold, barren, inhospitable Siberia, as the 
popular opinion erroneqsly considers it, has 
plenty of homes, warm and snug, happy and 
cheerful as any in the world, even though most 
of them are built of logs chinked with moss. 

Some are even ruder than the log-built, moss- 
chinked huts of our own forefathers, yet their 
inhabitants are not to be especially commiser- 
ated, if they are like a family 1 remember 
visiting in the wilds of eastern Siberia. 

The trans-Siberian railway had then but just 
reached a certain little station east of Lake 
Baikal, and here we were detained for several 
weary hours, waiting for a burned bridge to 
be repaired by the leisurely Russian workmen. 
Near the track was a poor little hut that 
looked as if built of driftwood or any odds and 
ends of barrels or logs and sleepers that the 
provident owner could collect. 

But here dwelt a proud father and mother 
and a newly arrived baby that was evidently 
the pride of their eyes and the joy of their hearts. 

Inside, the hut was as primitive as without. 
Some boxes served for tables and chairs, a bunk 
was set into the wall for a bed, but the baby had 
a hammock of its own slung from the low rafters. 








Et MILES + OUT 


What an interpreter of home life is a baby! 
Our hosts talked Russian and we English, but 
we all knew baby talk. Approaching on tiptoe, 
the proud mother drew away a veil from the 
little sleeping face, and then stood off in ecstasy, 
as much as to say, ‘‘How is that for an infant? 
Isn’t that a baby for you?’’ 

We could only look our appreciation, and 
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He’s turned back to his page. Shall we drive 
in? Are you going to get out?’’ 
“Yes, of course, if only to show that chap 
I’m the owner of his lounging-place.’’ 
Josephine turned in, and the trap swung 
through the gateway and on past the pine 
grove. Max saw the reader get to his feet. 
Before the horse had been tied, the stranger 


THE TRAP SWUNG THROUGH THE GATEWAY. 


say by gestures, with upraised hands and ad- 
miring glances, after the formula of Phillips 
Brooks, “ Well, that is a baby !’’ 

From that moment on we were all good 
friends, and we felt we understood better the 
hopes and joys and aspirations of that little 
Siberian family than of many another whose 
threshold we had crossed a score of times. 

After seeing so many homes, in so many 
lands, my faith in humanity has been distinctly 
raised, and often at night from the railway- 
train I see the twinkling lights in farmhouse 
or village window, and say to myself, “Thank 
God, there is another home !’’ 
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hope for,’’ urged Josephine Burnside. But 
the anxiety in her eyes somewhat qualified 
her cheerfulness. 

Maxwell Lane shook his head doubtfully. 
***Holding her own’—that’s all they’ve said 
the last three days,’’ he said. 

‘*Yes, but that’s a good deal at this stage. 
It’s the end of the second week.’’ 

‘*‘She’s out of her head.’’ 

‘*They usually are, I think.’’ 

The pair emerged from the door of the hos- 
pital. 

**Well, I’m glad I met you here,’’ said Max. 
‘*Tt’s kind of you to come so often.’’ 

“Tt’s not kind at all. I couldn’t stay away. 
And if I could, Jarvis wouldn’t let me. No 
telephone messages will satisfy him.’’ 

“*Good old fellow. How are his eyes?’’ 

‘*Worse than ever. Mother and I take turns 
reading to him, while he tramps the floor. We 
should try to get him off somewhere into the 
country, but he won’t leave until Sally is out 
of the hospital. And I’ve no idea he will 
leave then, he’ll be so anxious to do things for 
her.’’ 

‘*Good old chap,’’ murmured Max again, 
absently. He was looking at Josephine as if 
an idea had struck him. ‘‘Are you going to 
do anything in particular the rest of the after- 
noon ?”? 

“‘T don’t know that lam. Why?’ 

‘Don’t you want to invite me to drive out 
into the country in your trap? The roads are 
pretty good now, and I ought to go out and 
take a look at the farm.’’ 

“‘T shall be delighted. Come home with me, 


| sure that’s as good a report as we could 
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and we’ll start right away. 
see the place again, too.’’ 

The gray mare seemed glad to get out of the 
stable on this sunny May afternoon, the roads 
were even better than Max had predicted, and 
the seven-mile drive was soon over. 

“There are the pines.’? Josephine pointed 
with her whip. ‘‘You’re lucky to have that 
grove. If you ever live here, it will be a lovely 
spot for hot summer afternoons.’’ 

‘*‘We’ll never live here, if 1 can help it,”’ 
answered Max. ‘‘As for the pine grove, the 
best thing to do with that is to cut it down and 
get the money out of it.’’ 

‘*Max!’’ exclaimed Josephine. “Don’t do 
that without the permission of every member 
of your family and most of your friends. 
What’s the money ?”’ 

“The money’s a good deal to me. 
ness of Sally’s —’’ 

‘Sell the books, if you must, but not the 
trees. Of course you ought to keep both, but 
don’t—don’t cut down those trees !’’ 

**You’re as bad as Sally about this old place. 
Hello, there’s some one in the grove now! 
What’s he doing? Standing on his head?’’ 

For a leg could be descried waving in the air, 
while its owner apparently lay partly on his 
back, his shoulders againgt a tree trunk. As 
the trap came nearer, the man could be seen 
distinctly; he was reading, with one leg bal- 
ancing across the knee of the other. 

‘Seems to have taken possession of my 
grounds. I suppose he also would object if I 
offered to cut down the grove. Is he going to 


I should like to 


This ill- 


see us? No—too absorbed in his yellow novel.’’ 
‘He sees us. But we’re nothing to him. 





was at hand. ‘‘Since I’m caught in the act, 
I’ll come and ask if I may,’’ he said, genially. 
“This is Mr. Lane, I believe. 1’m Donald 
Ferry, a neighbor of yours.’’ 

Max shook hands, attracted at once by both 
voice and face. Donald Ferry was a sturdy 
young man, with broad shoulders and a thick 
thatch of reddish-brown hair; he possessed a 
pair of searching but friendly hazel eyes. He 
was dressed in a rough suit of blue serge, and 
a gray flannel shirt with a rolling collar and 
flowing blue tie gave him an outdoor air con- 
firmed by the tan and freckles on his face and 
the sinewy grip of his brown hand. He had 
closed his book and tucked it under his arm, so 
that its title could not be observed, but it had 
not exactly the look of a “yellow novel.’’ 

‘*You’re entirely welcome to make use of the 
grove as much as you like,’’? Max answered. 

*‘T live with my mother in the little house on 
the other side of the grove,’’ explained Mr. 
Ferry. ‘‘We’ve been living there for a fort- 
night, but this is the first time I’ve caught sight 
of anybody about the place. It seemed so 
completely deserted I’ve been proposing to my 
mother that we appropriate the house. But 
she seems a trifle appalled by the size of it. 
On the whole, for us, ours is rather the better 
fit.” 

‘This house is too big to fit anything but an 
orphan asylum,’’ said Max, with a wave toward 
the brick walls. “It’s in bad shape, from 
chimneys to cellar. Just the same, I’ve a sister 
who is wild to live here.’’ 

‘*Yet you are the one who comes out to look 
over the place? Perhaps you have a sort of 
sneaking fondness for it, after all!’’ 

‘*My sister would come if she could. She’s 
in the hospital with typhoid.’’ 

“This will be a great place for her to grow 
strong in, byand by. The pine grove, in June, 
will be better than a sanitarium.’’ 

Max shook his head. ‘It’s not practical for 
us to think of living here. Of course we can 
bring her out for a day at a time.’’ 

“You might put up a tent in the grove. 
Nothing like outdoors for convalescents—and 
for well people. Well, Mr. Lane, thank you 
immensely for letting me feel free of the grove 
—until you come to live. I am fairly sure you 
will come to live here some day. It’s an irre- 
sistible old place.’’ 

When he had gone off among the pines toward 
the hedge, Max turned to Josephine. ‘‘He 
looked a pretty good sort, didn’t he? If any- 
body did live here, he’d be an interesting 
neighbor. I hardly knew there was a house 
there, did you?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I saw it as we came by. It had 











been freshly painted white, and I noticed how 
pleasant it looked. It’s a tiny house. Unless 
his mother is smaller than he is, it certainly 
must be a tight fit.’’ 

‘‘She’s probably about the size of a pint pot. 
Mothers of strapping fellows like that usually 
are.’’ 

“He wasn’t any taller than you.’’ 

“‘Wasn’t he? I thought he was a giant. 
He’d outweigh me by fifty pounds.’’ 

Josephine glanced at him. It struck her that 
Max, never of stalwart build, looked paler and 
thinner than usual. There was a slight stoop 
to his shoulders. 

“Max,’’ she asked, quite suddenly, ‘‘how 
much light do you have in your office?’’ 

“Floods of it,’’ replied Max, promptly. 
have to wear a shade sometimes.’’ 

“Daylight ?’’ 

“Bless your soul, no! What do you think a 
ground-floor banking-house gets, between a lot 
of ten-story buildings? Electrics, of course, 
are the only things possible. ’’ 

“Then you don’t have the daylight at all?’’ 

‘I have plenty of light to work by.’’ 

‘*T think it’s dreadful!’’ cried Josephine. 
She had never thought of it before, or consid- 
ered Max’s pale skin as the direct result of 
spending his days under such conditions. ‘‘If 
you could see the difference between your face 
and Mr. Ferry’s —’’ 

Max stared at her. ‘‘ That red - headed, 
freckle-faced chap seems to have made a great 
impression on you,’’ he declared. ‘‘He prob- 
ably has an outdoor job of some sort—his 
clothes showed it. Engineering, more than 
likely. That was undoubtedly a book on 
dynamics or hydraulics, or something of that 
sort. You can’t expect a bank clerk to have a 
skin like an Indian’s— under electric light. 
Come on, shall we walk back to the timber 
tract? That’s what I want to look at. I sup- 
pose you won’t object to my cutting there? 
There must be a lot of stuff fit to sell, and as I 
told you, I need the money. When Sally gets 
out of the hospital, it will be a long time before 
she’s fit to work. We’ll have to keep on hiring 
that Mary Ann Flinders. She polishes the 
stove with the napkins, I think—they look it.’’ 

‘*Goodness! How poor Sally would feel if 
she knew !’’ 

‘*She does know. I told her the last time I 
saw her—before she got these funny notions in 
her head. To-day she thought I was an 
Episcopal bishop come to marry her to the 
doctor—they got me out right away.’’ 

“Max! You must not tell Sally disturbing 
things about home. She will be anxious enough 
when she’s herself, without hearing about 
napkins and things from you.’’ 

**T suppose so. But I’ve been so blue ever 
since she went 1 couldn’t keep in.’’ 

‘*Then keep out.’? 

Max looked at her. Josephine’s dark cheeks 
were pink, partly with indignation, partly 
with the brisk progress over the slightly rising 
grade of the cart-path through the fields toward 
the timber tract. ‘‘Well, you are sort of down 
on your friends to-day, aren’t you? I’m an 
idiot to think of cutting down the pine grove. 
I’m a milksop compared with a red-headed 
Indian you never saw before. Now I’m a 
blunderbuss for answering a simple question 
asked me by my sister. What do you think I 
am, anyhow? Fit to cumber the earth ?’’ 

Josephine returned his gaze. She seemed 
not in the least awed by this burst of wrath. 
She replied with spirit, not unmixed with good 
humor: 

‘*T think you’re peppery—as usual. Hasn’t 
an old friend like me a right to try to keep 
things straight? You ought to know better 
than to say one word to Sally that will give 
her a minute’s anxiety. Goodness knows she’s 
had enough of it, keeping house for you four 
people for three whole years.’’ 

‘‘Haven’t we been taking care of her all 
that time?’’ demanded Max, with rising color 
of his own. ‘‘Haven’t we all been working 
our heads off to pay expenses, and giving her 
every cent we could get to run things with ?’’ 

‘*Of course you have. It’s what you ought 
to do, but I certainly give you credit for doing 
it. Only I don’t think you’ve fully appre- 
ciated Sally’s part. She’s worked harder than 
any of you.”’ 

‘*Has she told you so?’? Max was looking 
straight in front of him, and his eyes were 
angry. 

‘‘Never! You know she hasn’t. She’s not 
that kind of a girl. But I’m another girl, and 
I can see for myself. Sally’s worked hard to 
make that flat seem like home. No matter how 
blue she felt herself, she’s never acted blue 
before you—now has she?’’ 

‘*T can’t say that she has. She’s a light- 
hearted girl—always was, and —’’ 

“Don’t you think it. Sally’s been putting 
on a brave face and letting everybody suppose 
she’s cheerful. She’s kept you all up when 
she was bluer than you are now.”’ 

‘Will you tell me how you know all this?’’ 
Max inquired. 

*‘T’ve put two and two together, and found 
they make four,’’ replied Josephine. ‘‘See 
here, Max, you mustn’t think I’m trying to be 
disagreeable now, of all times. Of course I 
know you boys all love Sally as devotedly as 
brothers can, and do a great deal to show it. 
But when it comes to sparing her anxiety and 
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letting her have her way about things she has 
set her heart on, I don’t think you’re always 
quite as considerate as you might be. I didn’t 
dream of saying all this to-day. But when 
you began to talk about cutting down that pine 
grove, though you know what a fancy Sally 
took to it, it came over me that you would be 
just as likely as anything to do it right now, 
while Sally is sick—and I just couldn’t help 
speaking out.’’ 

‘*Tt’s all right enough to consider sentiment, ’’ 
Max said, in a gloomy tone, “and I know you 
well enough to understand what you mean by 
pitching into me this way. But the craze 
Sally’s been in over this old place seems to me 
a thing out of all reason. What are we, a 
family of bank clerks and office boys, to shoul- 
der a proposition like this? We can’t think of 
moving out here and living in that barracks, 
and trying to make a living off the soil. Neither 
can we put a tenant on here, and fit him out 
with farm tools, and take the responsibility and 
the risk of his running the place. He’d un- 
doubtedly run us into the ground the first year. 
I’ve thought it over and thought it over, and 
the only course seems to me to be to find a 
buyer for the place. Money isn’t easy just 
now, and I’ve no doubt we’d have a hard 
time to get a decent price. Meanwhile it 
seems to me only common sense to get what 
income we can out of it. If I could sell that 
big pine grove, and cut off what timber is 
ready for the ax up here, it would bring us 
something quite substantial.’’ 

Now this certainly was a presentation of the 
case which called for a considerate listening. 
But Josephine cried out: 

“Max, why not do what Mr. Ferry proposed, 
if you think the house can’t be lived in? Put 
up a tent in the grove and bring Sally there as 
soon as she’s fit for it? She’d get strong twice 
as fast as in that stuffy flat!’’ 

Max gazed at her. ‘“‘That’s just what you 
get,’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘when you try to talk 
business with a girl. Show her a good and 
sufficient reason why you can’t do a thing, and 
she instantly asks why you can’t do something 
ten times harder. Will you tell me how, with 
Sally out here in a tent, we fellows are going 
to get along in the flat? And what would she 
do out here, all by herself?’’ 

It was now Josephine’s turn to gaze with 
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LTHOUGH handicapped with 
A one withered leg, Pedro Man- 
ruel grew up to be a strong 
boy. He took great pleasure in doing 
things with his two arms and one leg, 
aided by a crude crutch, that his com- 
panions could not do with their two 
arms and two good legs. When it 
came to climbing trees and clambering over 
rocks and hills, Pedro and his crutch heid their 
own with the rest of the Manruel children, a 
hardy lot of Spanish-Californians raised in the 
mountains. 

Sefior Manruel found himself out of rope, 
and he started Pedro and Vicente on the trail 
to San Juan Capistrano after a supply. It had 
rained hard since the trail had been travelled, 
but two days before the barelegged boys mounted 
to begin their journey the storm passed and 
the sun rose clear, helping the west wind to 
dry off the wet hillsides and make the trails 
that had been impassable less boggy and slip- 
pery. 

Vicente rode Blanco, an animal which had 
been on the ranch for years, and which when 
younger had once run away with Pedro. 
Blanco, by long use, had become a fairly well- 
seasoned saddle-horse, easy with the bit, al- 
though somewhat nervous. He was frightened 
by one thing only—a coyote. Pedro, carrying 
his crutch crosswise between his body and the 
saddle-horn, was on a scraggy old mare called 
Chivo, steady as a clock, but prone to wander 
off after green grass at every opportunity. 

Over the first few miles the horses picked 
their way with ease. Their troubles began in 
the bit of trail crossing the bottom of a cafion. 
Blanco floundered in the mud, and had half- 
given up to sinking when he was stirred to 
sudden energy by Vicente’s terrifying yell and 
quirt. Pedro circled the dangerous spot and 
came in behind Vicente as he started up the 
hill. Blanco, quivering from his effort, stepped 
along gingerly. Had Vicente been possessed 
with patience, Blanco’s nervousness would 
have worn off in a short time, and all would 
have been well; but that did not happen. 

By urging Chivo, Pedro was close behind 
Vicente when he reached the turn of a point 
and began the circle to the right along the edge 
of the shale hill. In several places the fine 
slate had been washed from the trail, and in- 
stead of a trail a foot and a half wide safe for 
travel, the boys found gaps in the path where 
nothing but loose shale was to be had for foot- 
ing. 
“We had better take the upper trail!’’ called 
Pedro, in warning. “It’s longer, but it’s 
safer.’’ 

‘*We’ll make this all right !’’ shouted Vicente. 

Just then Blanco slipped, and one hind foot 











scorn at her companion. “Do you think I’m 
proposing for Sally to camp by herself out 
here, while Mary Ann Flinders keeps house 
for you in town? No; bring Mary Ann out 
here to cook for Sally, and you boys come out 
for the nights. If you had a bit of camp spirit, 
you’d jump at the chance to get a real outing 
right along with your work.’’ 

‘‘Camp,’’ exclaimed Max, 
front yard!” 

‘‘The pine grove isn’t your front yard, and 
the farther end of it is so far away from the 
road nobody could tell who was who, back 
there. Besides, what difference, if Sally gets 
strong again as fast as outdoor life can make 
her?’’ 

‘*It’s not practical,’’ Max continued to object, 
and Josephine realized afresh that the Lane 
temperament was not one easily swayed by 
argument or appeal. There was a stubborn 
streak in Max which was as hard to deal with 
now as it had been in the days when Josephine 
had fought it out with him in playground 
affairs. Yet she did not lose hope. She had 
known Max to come round, if left to himself, 
convinced in the end by logic derived from his 
own consideration of the case. If he could 
once see a course as fair and right he would 
accept it. 

The two walked through the timber tract, 
Max pointing out trees which he thought could 
be sacrificed with a real gain to the timber to 
be left standing. Josephine listened and agreed, 
finding genuine interest in the long vistas of 
oak and chestnut pillars stretching away to 
what seemed an infinite distance, for dense 
undergrowth at the back of the wood pre- 
vented the appearance of an outlet any- 
where. 

As they drove away, they saw the small 
white cottage on the farther side of the 
dividing hedge. 

‘“*There’s your friend Ferry,’’ observed 
Max, “working away in a strawberry patch. 
That’s where he gets his beautiful Indian 
complexion. Well, we can’t all grow straw- 
berries and lie round on our backs reading. 
Some of us have to do the indoor jobs. Of 
course those are useless—mere folly. All 
the really sensible chaps are looking after 
the color of their skins !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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dug deep into the loose slate. 
Vicente threw his weight for- 
ward, and the horse, by merely 
standing still, kept his balance 
and regained his foothold. 

‘‘Go on!’’ yelled Vicente, ex- 
asperated. Although Blanco 
trembled with fear of being 
struck, he did not jump. He knew more 
about crossing the place than did Vicente. 
Slowly lifting one hoof, then another, he 
was half-way to the firm trail beyond the 
dangerous break when, fifty yards above 
them, at the edge of the shale, a frightened 
coyote shot from a clump of sage-brush and 
started for the top of the hill. But the 
shale fooled him. His hind feet flew from 
under him, and he rolled head over heels. 

Blanco saw him coming. He gave one 
wild snort of dismay and tried to wheel. His 
legs sank to the knee in rattling, moving shale. 
Vicente, terrified, could do nothing. The 
coyote still whirling toward him, Blanco in his 
frenzy lunged backward and went over. 

Chivo, a few yards away, was not to be 
frightened by a mere coyote, but as Blanco 
wheeled in the shale, a shower of tiny slate 
flew over Chivo, and a sharp piece struck her 
a maddening blow in one eye. Up went her 
head as she plunged frantically. Her hind 
hoofs landed off the trail in the treacherous 
shale. She struggled to keep her footing. 

In the quick space of time that measures 
periods in emergencies, Pedro grasped that it 
was his weight that kept her from regaining 
the trail. He jumped, instinctively seizing the 
crutch as he left the saddle. 

He landed forty feet below. His sound leg 
was jammed beneath him into the loose stones, 
and the momentum of his body hurled him 
downward. On his back he slid head first to 
the bottom, carrying a small landslide with 
him. His shoulders were thrust into a sage- 
bush. 

The first sensation that came to Pedro was a 
terrible pain in his hitherto good ankle. 

The cry of a horse reached Pedro’s ears as 
he sat up, half-dazed and half-blinded. He 
saw Blanco, kicking and struggling, turn a 
back somersault and land on his feet at the edge 
of a thicket, into which he was shot headlong 
by the force of the whirl down the hillside. 

What of Vicente? 

As he saw Blanco wheel and felt him going 
backward, Vicente kicked his feet from the 
stirrups and let go. He could do no more, and 
lucky, indeed, was he that he could do that 
much. 

He fell into the shale, and Blanco crashed 
down beside him, back downward. A flying 
stirrup caught Vicente between the eyes, and 








limp, as if lifeless, he rolled and brought up 
at the foot of the hill a few yards from Pedro. 

The crippled boy crawled to Vicente, who 
lay with his face in the grass, his head hidden 
by his arms, his legs sprawled helplessly. 

*“* Vicint! Vicint!’’ called Pedro, as he 
pulled the boy over on his back. Vicente 
groaned and lay still, blood running from his 
nose. 

In consternation, Pedro sat up and looked 
round him. He was too much of a mountaineer 
to ery his eyes out as long as there was any- 
thing undone that could be done. There was 
no likelihood that any one would pass that 
way, and Pedro saw that if anything was to 
be done for Vicente, he must do it. 

Blanco, fighting his way through the thicket, 
had torn off down the ravine and was far out 
of sight. Pedro could see Chivo quietly eating 
grass on the hill at the turn of the point near 
the beginning of the shale But Chivo, with 
that expanse of treacherous hillside between 
her and Pedro, was as well away, thought 
Pedro, as if she were with Blanco. If Chivo 
would only go home, Sefior Manruel would 
know by the empty saddle that something was 
wrong, and would come out and make a search. 
But Chivo, saddled or unsaddled, preferred 
green grass to home. 

Crawling to his crutch, Pedro used it to help 
drag himself to a pool of water against a 
boulder, and when he drank, he felt better. 
He took some water in his hat, and pulling the 
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FROM THE ROCKS HE REACHED THE HORN OF THE 


SADDLE WITH ONE HAND 


hat along beside him, he got back and poured 
the water into Vicente’s mouth, and Vicente 
gave a sigh. 

Chivo, at the edge of the hill, was looking 
thoughtfully down at Pedro as she continued 
her feeding. 

**You beast, why don’t you come down 
here?’’ cried Pedro, shaking his fists in des- 
peration. He surveyed the surroundings. He 
might crawl round the shale bed. No, he could 
not—a deep ravine interfered, a drop of thirty 
feet, with rocks below, and there was no telling 
how far down the little cafion he would have 
to go before he could find a crossing-place. 
Pedro fiad to climb that sliding mass of slate or 
lie where he was and see Vicente die! 

He shoved his crutch before him, and on his 
hands and knee he crawled upward until he felt 
himself on the verge of slipping. The leg of 
the crutch he thrust well into the shale as far 
up the incline as he could reach. Placing one 
hand close to the slate and the other farther up 
the shaft to brace his hold, he contracted his 
biceps and drew his body upward. By wrig- 
gling his hips, he made himself solid in his 
place. He did not dare take out the crutch 
until he was sure he would not slide. 

He reached upward, and again drove the 
crutch into the stones, and again he pulled his 
body upward. Each time he gained fifteen or 
twenty inches. 

Pedro with one hand dug away a place to sit 
and rest. He looked down the hill and tried 
to think how many times he had repeated that 
motion—shoving the crutch deep down, pulling 
himself up, settling himself against the treach- 
erous shale, fearing a slide that at any moment 
might cost him all he had gained. A sight of 
the still form of Vicente hastened him again 
to his slow, painful task. 

At last he reached the top, tired out, weak, 








his clothes worn to shreds, his elbows and knee 
raw and his arms aching as if they had been 
beaten. 

Chivo was still feeding. Used to the antics 
of the Manruel children at play stalking In- 
dians, she seemed not at all frightened when 
Pedro came toward her, crawling along on 
hands and knee. 

**Chivo, old horse!’’ pleaded Pedro, reassur- 
ingly. He got his tired fingers on the reins, 
dragging over one side of the mare’s neck, but 
to the boy the grasping of those reins lifted for 
a minute the largest burden he had ever carried. 

He dragged the reins from over Chivo’s head 
as she reached for grass, and gripping them in 
his teeth, he began to crawl, Chivo following 
wonderingly after him. 

Painfully Pedro made his way along the 
trail. The ankle, now swollen into a mis- 
shapen bundle, could have hurt him no more 
had it been thrust into fire. ‘The long exertion 
and the pain were beginning to make the boy 
dizzy, and a terrible weakness had long since 
taken possession of his stomach. Every muscle 
called for rest, and the boy had to fight the 
inclination of weakness to sink his hot face in 
the green grass and close his aching eyes. But 
yard after yard he made his way. 

The trail circled downward, hugging the 
hillside, and Chivo followed easily in the beaten 
path. When he had found a small point of 
rocks jutting close alongside the horse, Pedro 
clambered upward to the top, clinging to the 
grass and small brush, 
the reins still in his 
teeth. 

From the rocks he 
reached the horn of 
the saddle with one 
hand and the cantle 
with the other. His 
hands quivered as his 
enfeebled fingers closed 
on their hold. He 
nerved himself for his 
effort. With one quick 
jerk of his arms, Pedro 
had his head and shoul- 
ders over the seat. Al- 
though Chivo started 
forward the instant she 
felt the weight on her 
back, as is the habit of 
most saddle - horses, 
Pedro was safe. He 
struggled until he had 
his balance, drew his 
body upward, turned 
and seated himself up- 
right, his legs dangling 
on the side from which 
he had clambered. 

That he was headed 
for home gave Pedro a 
rise in spirits that al- 
most made him shout. 
Quickly he got astride, 
tossed the reins over 
Chivo’s ears, and hur- 
ried her gait. 

But he was too close 
to exhaustion for his 
exultation to last long. 
The sun on his bare 
head was, he thought, 
responsible for the 
strange trembling and 
dimness of the land- 
scape before his eyes. He shook his head vig- 
orously to dispel the impression, and the very 
earnestness of his thought that he must keep 
his senses to save Vicente seemed to ward off 
approaching dizziness. 

Sefior Manruel came running out of the stable 
on hearing the clatter of an approaching horse. 
It was a pain-racked boy that he lifted from 
the saddle and into the house. Leaving him 
in charge of his mother, on hearing of V icente’s 
helplessness and injury, Manruel jumped into 
the saddle and gave Chivo the run of her Jife 
back to the shale hill. He left her panting at 
the point where Pedro had reached her after 
his terrible journey up the incline. 

At the bottom of the hill he saw Vicente, 
sprawled out and still. Sefior Manruel would 
not venture the shortest route, down through 
the shale, so he made a détour through the 
brush, crossed the ravine, and in a few minutes 
was kneeling beside Vicente, who was just re- 
gaining consciousness. 

Feeling from bone to bone, Sefior Manruel 
decided there was none broken. “ Only 
stunned !’’ he cried. He used his hat to carry 
water to the injured boy. Then Vicente whis- 
pered, ‘‘Pedro—where is Pedro? Is he hurt?’’ 

“No! Not badly, considering what it might 
have been.’ 

Hearing the whinny of Blanco far down the 
cafion, Sefior Manruel went after the horse, 
which he found standing in the brush, bleeding 
from numerous small cuts, the saddle torn and 
twisted. The man loosened the girths, straight- 
ened the blanket and saddle, and led the animal 
to the place where Vicente was sitting up, feel- 
ing fit for the journey home. 

Sefior Manruel lifted the boy in his strong 
arms and placed him in the saddle. He was 
starting on a wide détour for the trail above, 
when he said, ‘‘I wonder how in the world 
Pedro got out of this!’’ 








CURRENT TOPICS. 


[* will soon become the cus- 
tom to decorate with the 
Victoria cross—‘*For Valour” 
—the men who are bold 
enough to accept office in a 
British ministry. ‘Thanks to 
the suffragettes, a post in the 
cabinet is about as perilous 
as a seat in a Light Brigade 
saddle at Balaklava. 

HEN the friends and 

neighbors of a New 
Hampshire man called to 
offer their congratulations on 
his having attained the age of 
one hundred years, they found 
him in his back yard, sawing 
cord-wood. ‘‘It keeps up my 
circulation and’ prevents me 
from getting lazy,’’ was his 
comment, 


ANY years ago two small 
Russian boys buried a 
green hobby-horse under an 
oak, with such solemn rites as 
their childish imagination sug- 
gested. They believed that 
when the horse was disinterred the reign of hap- 
piness would begin. One of the boys, who died 
the other day, a sad and disappointed old man, 
was buried, at his own request, beneath the 
same oak under which he had his youthful 
dream. His name was Tolstoi. 


PUBLICATION which ought to be in the 

hands of every farmer has just been issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. It is enti- 
tled, “Underground Waters for Farm Use.’’ 
It indicates the varieties of rocks and deposits 
that contain and convey underground water, 
discusses types of wells, gives information how 
to bore and protect them. ‘Those who believe 
in the efficacy of the old wich-hazel divining- 
rod will find some interesting comment upon it 
in the bulletin. tty 

O ingenious farmer need go without an auto- 

mobile. A Nebraska man has solved the 
problem for him by a home-made car, which 
won first prize in a Hastings carnival. The 
wheels are from a worn-out binder; the motor 
is a three-and-a-half-horse-power stationary 
engine; the body is from a disused wagon; the 
steering-wheel is the brake-wheel of a freight- 
car; the chains and remaining parts are from 
farm machinery. The car has been in opera- 
tion several months for business and pleasure, 
and although it is not so stylish as some others, 
it does the work. 


(a= cities have had a larger rate of gain 
than the twenty-one per cent. which is 
credited to San Francisco in the 1910 census, 
but no city has a better right to be pleased 
with the showing made. Midway between the 
{vo enumerations the city was prostrate under 
tne worst calamity that ever befell an American 
city, and in many quarters there were doubts 
as to the recovery of the city from the effects 
of the earthquake and fire. But San Francisco 
did not doubt or hesitate, and its splendid 
recovery has been a marvelous exhibition of 
the true American spirit. 


HE grip of heartless monopoly has. even 

seized the sweet potato, and the “‘hot sweet’’ 
men of New York City have gone on strike. 
They have been selling on the street hot baked 
sweet potatoes roasted in a peculiar little port- 
able oven, which they rented for forty or fifty 
cents a day. This year the concern that makes 
the stoves decreed that the men must also buy 
their potatoes of them, and fixed the price at 
which they must be bought. Now all the 
‘thot sweet’? men, having been on strike against 
the cruel trust, have given up their old business 
and become hot baked apple men. 

NDER the régime of the Young Turks, the 

Ottoman Empire has made some political 
progress, and will doubtless make-more. But 
that the reformers, with all their advanced 
ideas, are still Turks, insensitive to cruelties 
that would shock more civilized nations, their 
treatment of the scavenger dogs of Constan- 
tinople shows. When the sensible plan of 
adopting sanitary methods of street-cleaning 
was adopted, the vagabond dogs had to be dis- 
posed of. Instead of killing them quickly and 
painlessly, the authorities transported the thirty 
thousand unfortunate creatures to a barren 
island in the Sea of Marmora. There they 
slowly starved to death, the stronger preying 


upon the weaker, until the last one met his | 
Humane societies everywhere | 
protested, but no nation took the business suf- | 


lingering end. 


ficiently to heart to make a diplomatic matter 
of it. ae 

EORGIA—like Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 

and Maryland—owed its origin as a colony 
to the initiative and enterprise of one man, 
rather than to a group of pioneer leaders or to 
a company organized in the Old World for 
purposes of colonization and exploitation. 
man was Gen. James Edward Oglethorpe. His 





That | 


object was a refuge for the 
oppressed poor of England. 
An imposing memorial of the 
man, standing in that part of 
the city of Savannah which he 
laid out in 1733, was dedicated 
last month. The statue was 
designed by the sculptor, 
Daniel C. French, the ped- 
estal and surrounding work 
by the artist, Henry Bacon. 


* 


WINTER. 


Within the heart of Nature Winter 
lieth, 
None who her bounties praise e’er 
him decrieth. 
Alida C. Emmet. 


* ¢ 


THE WONDERFUL TREE. 


( or beside the door of 
the Stable there grew a 
slender Tree. It had 

taken root from a seed dropped 

by some passing bird, and 
the sweet rain had fallen on 
it, and the hot eastern sun 
had quickened it, and it had 
pushed upward and become a beautiful green 

Thing, with shadow and coolness and fresh- 

ness in its bosom. 

On the Wonderful Night a strange thing hap- 
pened to the Tree. After the darkness had 
fallen over the town, one who listened might 
have heard rustlings and breathings among its 
branches. You would have said it was the 
noise of nesting birds, only that it was not the 
time of year for the nests. It might have been 
the warning of a coming storm, but the skies 
were bright and there were no signs of storm. 

Midnight drew on, and suddenly it was as 
if a choir of summer birds at the awaking 
dawn sang in the Tree. Some late wanderers 
on the street halted in wonder at the music. 
Behold, a glow of light irradiated the Tree. 
It seemed to fall from a bright Star which 
swam just above the slender treetop. 

The light wavered and flashed, and to the 
amazed onlookers it appeared that the Tree 
was laden with rare fruits and great clusters of 
flowers. Then it was as if every leaf was 
tipped with fire—and in an instant the Star 
dropped down from heaven, the Tree shivered 
in the darkness, and the vision melted away so 
swiftly that one doubted if it had ever been. 

But to-day, wherever in Christendom the 
lights glow on the Christmas tree and loving 
hands deck its branches with gifts, and children 
rejoice in its bounty, we may remember the 
tale of long ago, in which a Wonderful Tree, 
not set or dressed by human hands, was lighted 
by a Star and heralded the first Christmas-tide. 


COPYHIGHT, D. C. FRENCH 
GENERAL OGLETHORPE. 
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“TAKE IT OUT OF POLITICS.” 

F anything goes wrong in government affairs ; 
| if a public official fails in his duty; if an 

institution is poorly managed; if a tariff is 
not revised to suit everybody ; if taxation seems 
unequal; if corruption is discovered or sus- 
pected; if reform is needed anywhere—there 
are those who at once urge as a remedy, ‘‘Take 
it out of politics.’? Much as the microbe theory 
now figures in medical practise, and as opera- 
tions are almost a mania with some enthusiastic 
surgeons, so in ‘‘taking it out of politics’? many 
reformers fancy they see a reason and a remedy 
for whatever needs a cure. 

Sometimes they may be right, but more often 
they are certainly wrong. Politics, in the best 
sense of the term, is the foundation of every 
system of free government. Parties and party 
issues, honest differences upon public matters, 
party platforms, programs and policies, con- 
ventions, candidates and campaigns are essential 
to the welfare of a free and self-governing 
people. 

To urge that this or that issue be taken out 
of politics is to charge that politics—which is 
the people’s way of doing public business—is 
of necessity wrong and corrupt. It is a confes- 
sion that the people are not fit to govern them- 
selves—that they need a monarchical, or a 
wholly bureaucratic and paternal, form of gov- 
ernment. 

The Companion has no sympathy with such 
an attitude. It has faith in the American 
people, and in their ability to keep on governing 
themselves through all time to come. The 
remedy for the things which are wrong in 
politics is not to take them out of politics, but 
| to put more things into politics—more sustained 
| zeal, more general interest, more genuine patri- 
| otism and more honest intelligence. 





* « 


INSTRUCTION BY CORPORATION. 
EW England, we are told, has lost her 
N literary preéminence, and is about to lose 
her political influence as well. Boston 
is no longer the Athens of America. Books 
are now written in Indiana and published in 
New York or Chicago, instead of being written 
| in Cambridge or Concord and published within 
| a stone’s throw of Boston Common. 
But New England does not mean lightly to 
| abandon her claim to a superior sort of culture. 
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Where else than in Boston will you find a cor- 
poration, chartered for the purpose of furnishing 
transportation to the community, actually per- 
forming such additional public service as the 
correction of language and the improvement of 
manners ? 

In Boston the car conductors are taught to 
say ‘‘madam’’ and not “lady’’; “the nearer 
door,’’ not the ‘‘nearest door,’’? when there are 
but two; ‘‘the middle door,’’ and not ‘ ‘the 
center door,’’ when the car has that additional 
means of exit. The word ‘‘please’’ must be 
used. Passengers are not herded about, as in 
many towns, like cattle in a stock-yards chute, 
with hoarse cries of exhortation and command. 

Nor are the manners of the employés alone 
the care of this unusual corporation. The 
public is instructed by precept as well as ex- 
ample. Signs are displayed at the stations, 
which read, ‘‘Women first, please.’’ A lot of 
men who were taught that elementary lesson 
in behavior in their youth, but have. forgotten 
it in the pushing and hauling of a rapid-transit 
existence, are reminded by these signs that they 
ought to act like gentlemen. Who knows but 
that chivalric impulses may be so encouraged 
that women strap-hangers shall no longer be 
seen, even during rush hours? 

Some people will think all this rather med- 
dlesome. Yet the service is unquestionably 
improved at no additional expense whatever ; 
and there is real benefit to the community, 
although it is not of a sort that can be precisely 
measured. Is there not sound business sense, 
as well as a rising level of civilization, expressed 
in the idea? 

* © 


ALL THAT BUDS. 


Cease not from strong endeavor ; 
What buds will bloom forever! 
From the German of A. O. Miiller. 


* ¢ 


DOLLS AND THE MODERN CHILD. 


NE of the most progressive toy retailers 
C) recently stated that in twenty years there 

had been a steady increase every year in 
the production and sale of dolls and dolls’ 
accessories. This is a most encouraging state- 
ment to those whose business it is to make and 
sell dolls and their belongings; but it would 
be an even greater comfort to mothers if they 
could be assured that the increase means a 
corresponding augmentation in their children’s 
appreciation of these oldest of all toys. But it 
is really to be feared that such is not the case, 
and that the devastating force of superfluity is 
working against a genuine interest. 

Years ago, when the present grown-up gen- 
eration was small, one doll, or possibly two, 
composed the usual family; and it is almost 
enough to make a mother wish regretfully for 
doll suicide when she considers the wholesale 
lumping together and lack of attention that her 
daughters’ dolls get. Oh, happy days when 
dolls were a woman -child’s constant care, 
when she had to plan and scrimp and contrive 
and beg ‘ ‘pieces’’ if she wanted to make a doll’s 
dress! Oh, blessed power of invention gone, 
never to return, now that a girl may go down- 
town and buy as she will a miniature lingerie 
hat or a tiny dressing-table outfit ! 

One womai confessed the other day that her 
conscience—she was a dolly-mother once her- 
self—makes her frequently wash, dress and 
play with these neglected mimic babies just for 
the sake of her own childish memories. But 
what can be said of a time when a child’s 
May-baskets are bought all made, when the 
joyful fashioning of paste and paper into airy 
dresses is discarded because each little paper 
lady comes into the world with an elaborate 
ready-to-wear craped outfit ? 

Too many things are heaped too lavishly upon 
most children, with the result that their inge- 
nuity is hampered and their imagination broken, 
sometimes forever. 
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TRUSTS AND TRADE WITH GERMANY. 

S American farmers are dependent on Ger- 

A man potash-mines for some of the chem- 

ical fertilizers which enrich their lands, 

the recent reorganization and enlargement of 

the German potash trust is of as great interest 
to them as to the Germans. 

The old trust agreement expired in the sum- 
mer of last year. In the absence of a new 
agreement, some of the potash-mine owners 
made contracts with American fertilizer manu- 
facturers to sell the salts at a fixed price, lower 
than the old rate, for seven years. Subse- 
quently a new trust was formed, and the 
Prussian government, which owns several 
mines, petitioned the federal council to put all 
the mines under imperial control, and to take 
over the American contracts for only two years, 
instead of seven. This plan would force a loss 
of two million dollars a year upon the American 
contractors. 

Nothing was done by the federal council until 
the United States, in March, agreed to let 
German goods into this country at the minimum 
tariff rates. Then in May a law was passed, 
limiting the output of the potash-mines and 
levying a tax of nearly four dollars a hundred 
pounds on all mined in excess of the limit. 
The object of the law was frankly stated to be 












to prevent ‘‘the squandering of salts of potash 
abroad at unduly low prices.’’ In other words, 
it was to limit production in order to keep up 
prices. The Germans might call it conservation 
of their resources. 

The effect of the tax on production in excess 
of the limit is the same as if it were a tax on 
exports to the United States. The President 
has the power to decide whether it shall be so 
regarded, and whether the minimum tariff 
agreement with Germany must be modified. 

The situation interests not only the farmer, 
who uses chemical fertilizers, but also those 
who desire to discover what is the proper rela- 
tion of government to monopolies. In Germany 
it seems to be regarded as proper for the gov- 
ernment to assist in the formation of a trust to 
keep up prices by limiting production. That 
policy does not find favor here. 


* ¢ 


AS TO THE SOUL OF MAN. 


MONG minds of a certain sort the denial 
A of immortality, and indeed of any such 
thing as the soul of man, is supposed to 
be demanded by the discoveries of science. 
Because we have learned much in late years 
about the chemical composition and the mechan- 
ical operation of the human body and brain, 
we are told by some who pretend to speak with 
authority that chemistry and mechanics explain 
everything—that creation, or purpose, or spir- 
itual existence are needless hypotheses. 

These are not the views of the really edu- 
cated and profound men of science. Among 
such men there are some who confess the 
questions of first cause and of final end to be 
so far beyond the power of their brains that 
they can neither believe nor disbelieve. They 
are the agnostics, the men who say, ‘‘We dare 
neither affirm nor deny. We do not know.’’ 

But the greater number of biologists and 
chemists recognize that they have discovered 
merely the laws laid down by a Power too great 
to be comprehended ; the methods through which 
works a force so subtle, so mysterious, that 
science alone cannot determine its nature or its 
origin. 

They have learned, too, that the brain is not 
an entity, but an instrument. Like an arm, 
an eye, or a heart, it is an organ under the 
command of an inexplicable personality; an 
organ devoted to the noblest uses, but an organ 
nevertheless. 

It is not many years since science was pre- 
senting an almost solid front against religion, 
and was boldly denying the truth of anything 
which science and natural laws could not ex- 
plain. Chance first and evolution afterward 
would account for all, and man, at the end of 
his life on earth, was as the beasts that perish. 
But there is a reaction. Science has come over 
to the side of religion, or is less confident in its 
opposition. It has learned its own lesson that 
a little learning is a dangerous thing. 

* ¢ © 
R years .the commissary department of our 
army has been experimenting with emergency 
rations, that is, compressed and concentrated food 
which may be used by soldiers when distant from 
the base of supplies. They have now succeeded 
in putting into a half-pound package enough food 
to furnish a man three life-sustaining and strength- 
giving meals. It is in the form of three slabs, 
encased in a tin box smaller than a pound box of 
candy. It is almost half chocolate, the rest being 
milk, eggs, malt and sugar. The whole is deprived 
of moisture and pressed into a mixture, which, 
when wrapped in tin-foil and encased in tin, will 
keep for years. It may be eaten dry or boiled in 
water. Emergency rations have been used in our 
regular army for a dozen years, and in the armies 
of foreign powers, but gradually the packages are 
made smaller and at the same time more nutri- 
tive. A day’s emergency ration in the French or 
German army weighs one and one-half pounds, 
and that in our army weighed one pound until this 
new half-pound mixture was prepared. Such com- 
pressed food supply is also of special interest to 
the hunter, the sailor and the explorer. 

OMEN may vote at school elections in New 
Mexico and may be chosen as school super- 
intendents, if the new state constitution is adopted 
next month. This document contains fewer rad- 
ical provisions than the Oklahoma constitution. 
For example, it permits the voters to disapprove 
bills passed by the legislature, but does not allow 
them to propose legislation. That is, it rejects 
what is technically known as the initiative and 
accepts the referendum. The regulation of the 
liquor traffic is left in the hands of the legislature, 
and the control of corporations is given to an 
elective commission, the decisions of which are 

subject to review by an elected supreme court. 

HAT interesting marine dumping-ground, the 

Sargasso Sea, is now said by a Norwegian ex- 
pedition Which went out in search of it to be non- 
existent. Seaweed is found on the surface of the 
water in somewhat greater quantity than usual in 
that region where the circling trade-winds sweep 
to the westward. But the fabled morass of weed 
in which are tangled wrecks and derelicts from all 
over the Atlantic, and through which navigation 
is impossible, is declared by these explorers to be 
found only in the heated imaginations of skippers 
and pseudo-scientific men who love a big story 
better than the truth unadorned. 


NFANTILE paralysis is now added to the list of 
contagious juvenile diseases, and is ranked as 
among the most to be dreaded, on account of its 
high average of fatality as well as of its serious 

















consequences to many who survive. So far but 
little is known of its origin or history, although 
many of the ablest physicians are studying the 
problem. Enough has been learned, however, to 
make it advisable to keep children away from 
school in any community in which more than one 
or two cases have appeared. 


* ¢ 


SILENT YEARS. 


“ IRLS,” John Robertson looked at his sisters 
almost sternly, “do you know that you have 
got used to mother’s deafness?” 

“Used to it? How do you mean, John?” 

“I mean that you have grown so accustomed to 
her being left out of nearly all conversation that 
you forget what a deprivation it is to her. Why, 
when I was talking with her about all these six 
years that I’ve been abroad, I found out that she 
didn’t know a lot of family gossip that I—away 
across the ocean—had got from letters. Mother, 
who used to be at the very head and beginning of 
everything in the house, has grown into an outsider 
almost—an onlooker, at any rate. That patient, 
absent smile of hers takes most all the joy out of 
my home-coming.” 

“We do try to tell her things, but she so often 
misunderstands and gets facts confused that I 
suppose we have grown a little negligent perhaps 
about relating the small, unimportant matters. 
You Know, John, it’s awfully wearing having to 
scream trifles at the top of one’s voice.” Marian 
smiled rather apologetically, but her brother still 
looked severe. 

“Why haven’t you tried to get something that 
would help her to hear?” he asked. 

“She did have an ear-trumpet, but it seemed to 
make her nervous and uncomfortable,” answered 
Jessie. 

“So you never tried anything else? You know 
there are a number of inventions for aiding the 
deaf. We’ll have her test every one of them until 
she gets some help.” 

Somehow, although none of the first contrivances 
that John brought to his mother proved efficacious, 
a brighter look came into her face. Perhaps it 
was the constant, cheery society of her big, broad- 
shouldered son that brought back some of the old 
sparkle to her eyes and made her smile less wan 
and more happy. 

At last a little electrical device was discovered 
which, pinned on her blouse and connected with 
her ear, made it quite possible to converse with 
her in an ordinary speaking voice, and John, 
elated at his success, proudly led his mother to 
the piano. 

“You haven’t made any music for me since I 
came home,” he said. “Give us that good old 
‘Blue Danube’ you used to play when we young- 
sters wanted to dance.” 

“Thaven’t touched the piano for five years, John. 
It was no use when I couldn’t hear.” 

“But maybe you can now, mother.” 

She sat down at the instrument, and with rather 
uncertain fingers played the first few bars of the 
old waltz. Then she stopped, and looking at John 
with wonder and surprise, exclaimed : 

“TI heard every note, every note, my son, and 
it’s been so long, so long!” 

She leaned against the piano and burst into 
tears—such unrestrained weeping as her daughters 
had never seen before. 

John sat down on the piano bench beside her, 
and gently raised her head until it rested on his 
shoulder. His sisters looked at each other with 
misty eyes. 

“We never 
brokenly. 


understood,” murmured Jessie, 


¢ ¢ 


FAMILY PEDAGOGICS. 


ROFESSOR Billings, watch in hand, immacu- 

late in evening dress, and with an air of having 
waited vainly for hours, entered the room where 
his wife was struggling with a refractory girdle. 

“Nan,” he said, reproachfully, “the faculty 
dinner is at eight, and it’s quarter of now. You’re 
late; the carriage has been waiting —”’ 

Mrs. Billings gave the girdle an exasperated 
jerk, and pulled off two more hooks. 

“Ned, I can’t help it if I am and it is,’ she an- 
swered, a little incoherently. ‘‘Miss Penny’s made 
‘this girdle all wrong, and I didn’t know it until I 
began to put it on.” 

Professor Billings at once became pedagogical. 
Such expression was as much a mental necessity 
with him as it was a daily duty in the classroom. 

“T have always found it an excellent plan to lay 
out everything, everything,”’ he repeated, ‘“‘and go 
over each garment in the afternoon —” 

“But supposing that the baby had been fretful 
nearly all that time, and that Jack had cut his toe 
and you had to sterilize it,—yes, I am afraid of 
germs,—and that Peggy lost her glasses and it took 
half an hour to find them? That’s what happened 
tome. Then I had all your things to put out, and 
the studs to fix in your shirt —” 

Her husband felt that his argument was crum- 
bling. 

“T will attend to all those things next time 
myself,” he said, with dignity, as he disappeared 
hastily out of the room. 

Mrs. Billings snatched a handful of pins and 
grabbed at her evening coat. 

“Ill get some of the women to pin me in the 
dressing-room,” she said to herself. ‘This is what 
comes from living between two fraternity houses 
and having no neighbors.” 

The dinner and the dance that followed swept 
successfully along, growing toward the end into 
a mild romp that even a college faculty at the 
beginning of a Christmas vacation can enjoy. 

In the hilarity Professor Billings ripped his coat- 
sleeve badly. The next day he intended to take it 
to the tailor’s; then he promptly forgot all about 
it, for Hillsover is a quiet place, where a man may 
goa whole week without even thinking of evening 
dress. So when the day of the Pattersons’ recep- 
tion came round, he called out cheerfully, as he 
went off snow-shoeing, “Don’t touch my things, 
Nan! Just get yourself ready.” 


Returning a little late from his exercise, he 
hurried to dress. 
things had gone well with her that afternoon. 


Mrs. Billings was almost ready ; 
She 


was pulling leisurely at her long gloves when a 
disheveled object burst into the room. 

“Nan,” he implored, “can’t you sew this sleeve 
for me? I forgot all about it.” 

His wife took off her gloves. It was on the tip 
of her tongue to remind him that they were late, 
but she held herself in, and only looked superior, 
while the carriage waited nearly half an hour for 
the distraught professor. 

As they were driving away he leaned over and 
took hold of her hand. 

“Nan,” he begged, “‘say something! Don’t heap 
any more coals of fire on my head. They’re shriv- 
eling my social vitality horribly.” 

Then they both laughed and felt better, and, 
manlike, Professor Billings prepared to become 
pedagogical on the very next occasion. 


The Youth’s Companion 
Art Calendar for 1911. 





The artist, the poet, the printer have 

combined to give beauty and distinc- 
tion as well as utility to The Companion’s 
new Calendar. : 


The form is a single-fold screen with 

panels seven and three-eighths inches 
by eleven inches in size. The outer ones 
are richly ornamented in two colors and 
gold, the theme of the decoration being 
the oak—the symbol of The Companion. 


The two inside panels are printed by 

the lithographic process in twelve 
colors and gold. On the left-hand panel 
is the poet’s contribution — verses worthy 
to be read many times and remembered. 
They are beautifully illuminated. Below 
is the Calendar pad, with large and very 
legible figures, designed for use. 


The right-hand panel is filled with 
the artist’s share of the Calendar— 
an admirable reproduction of a water- 
color picture. The scene is an old-time 
garden in a flood of midsummer sunshine, 
against a background of Lombardy pop- 
lars, and a glimpse of distant hills. The 
Calendar will be sent free to all subscribers 

for 1911. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY. 


* 


A TRIBUTE. 
HE writing of graceful prefaces and elaborate 
dedications was a pleasant custom of the olden 
time. In Mr. 
Book-Lover,” he includes the noble and attractive 


the Greek orators. 
trait to the learned and excellent work, and in the 
preface to his first volume he placed these beau- 
tiful and just words: 


She is a modest and frugal woman; she loves 
me, and my reo i 
dustrious and skilful assistant. Induced by affee- 
tion for me, she applied herself to the study of 
Greek and Latin under my tuition. She knew 
neither of these languages when we were married ; 
but she was soon able to lighten the multifarious 
and very severe labors to be performed in this 
undertaking. The Aldine and Pauline editions 
she alone compared; also the fourth Augustine 
edition. As I had taught her the Erasmian pro- 
nunciation, she read first to me the N ovellian copy 
while I read those in manuscript. She laborec 
unweariedly in arranging, correcting my confused 
copy for the press. 

As I deeply feel, and publicly express my grati- 
tude for her aid, so I trust that present and future 
yenerations may hold her name in honored remem- 

rance. 


* ¢ 


LIFE IN KOREA. 


XISTENCE is uncertain at the best. In Korean 
Official life the balance of probability does not 
seem to be on the side of its continuance. The 
recent assassination of the premier, Yi Wanyon, 
reminds one of the many times dissension in that 
country has led tomurder. That the state officers 
feel no security as to their lives is shown by an 
incident quoted from ‘‘Things Korean,” by Horace 
N. Allen, United States minister. 
I was awakened one night to receive a penciled 
note written on a scrap of co pe by a Korean 
official who had most creditably represented his 
—— in America. He stated that he was 
n danger of his life, and begged the protection of 
the American legation for some time. The quaint 
note ran: 
Dear Minister. Iam very afraid of the world. 
you let me visit you for a few days? 
Diplomatic life in Korea may be checkered, but 
‘it is never dull. 


Won't 


* ¢ 


A PARDONABLE PUN. 


OST—if not all—of the deep-sea sounding now 

done is done with steel wire. Prof. Silvanus 
P. Thompson, in his recent “Life of William 
Thomson,” better known as Lord Kelvin, says 
that that scientist was one of the first to recom- 
mend the abandonment of the old hemp-rope 
system. 

In connection with this use of steel wire the 
story is told that Joule, veung White’s shop, 
found Sir William surrounded by coils of wire 
which he was inspecting, and on inquiring their 
use was told that they were pianoforte wire for 
sounding. s 

“For sounding 


> ol, what note?” inquired Joule. 
“The deep C, 


was Sir William’s reply. 
¢ ¢ 


A RACE FOR FUN. 
HE younger Dumas is said to have thus passed 
judgment on the efforts of a would-be humorist. 


Of this man some one said to him, “‘Poor fellow, 
he is always on a chase after a joke.” 





oat the joke always wins,” Dumas observed, 


mildly. 
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The best preparation for the teeth is ** Brown’s | 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”’ {Adr. 








Are You a Boy Trapper? 


Ship your skins as soon as dry—clean skins can be 
sent by mail. F.C. Taylor & Co., of St. Louis, handle 
more raw furs than any other house in America, and 
will figure a few skins at the same big prices they pay 
for large lots. Trapper’s Guide, Market Reports and 
other valuable information mailed FREE. 

Write for Latest Price List and shipping tags. 
need no introduction—just ship—address 

F. C. TAYLOR & CO., THE GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 

760 FUR EXCHANGE BUILDING, ST. Louis, Mo. 


FREE OIL 


Generous sample “3 in One”’ for your sewing machine; oils 
perfectly ; won't gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lastslong; 


free from acid, Write Three in One Oil Go., 42 AIH, Bdwy., N.Y. 


WONDERED WHY 
FOUND THE ANSWER WAS “COFFEE.” 


You 





Many pale, sickly persons wonder for years why 
they have to suffer so, and eventually discover 
that the drug—cajfeine—in coffee is the main cause 
of the trouble. 

“I was always very fond of coffee and drank it 
every day. I never had much flesh and often 
wondered why I was always so pale, thin and 
weak. 

“About five years ago my health completely | 
broke down and I was confined to my bed. My | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





stomach was in such condition that 1 could hardly 
take sufficient nourishment to sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking coffee, didn’t 
think I could do without it. 

“After awhile I came to the conclusion that | 
coffee was hurting me, and decided to give it up | 
and try Postum. I didn’t like the taste of it at 
first, but when it was made right—boiled until | 
dark and rich—I soon became very fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. 1 could 
eat more and sleep better. My sick headaches | 
were less frequent, and within five months | 
looked and felt like a new being, headache spells | 
entirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve and today I 
am well and strong, weigh 148 pounds. I attribute 
my present health to the life-giving qualities of | 
Postum.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. | 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one | 
| appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. | 


Ny TA M P Ss 100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
Sectional View 
Percolator 
Urn Style 





o— 
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This ‘| 
Percolator 


will make delicious 
hot coffee from 


Cold Water 


in about the same 
time that others take 
with hot water. 








Itisa 
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Owlmnatnti 
Circulating 
Coffee Percolator 


(Patented) 
Made in both Urn and Coffee Pot Styles 


Manning- Bowman  Percolators 
coffee quickly from cold 
and equally well 
starting with hot 
water—while their 
simple | construc- 
tion makes them 
very easily kept 
clean 

Pot style for use 
on Manning-Bow- 
man Alcohol Gas 
Stove kitchen 
range. Made in 
over a hundred 
designs. Sold by 
leading dealers. 
Write for Free Reci 

and Catalogue ‘‘M- 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
Merien, Conn. 


Also makers of Manning- 
Bowman Quality Chafing No. 8392 Percolator 
Dishes, Accessories,and the on No. 60 

“ Eclipse’ Bread Mivers. Alcohol Gas Stove 


make 


water — quicker 


or 






Book 
12”’. 

















F. R. Marvin’s ‘“‘Excursions of a | 


inscription which accompanies Reiske’s edition of | 
Reiske affixed his wife’s por- | 


| 


employments, and is an in- | 


| 


AVAGES built rude 

bridges so that they 
might communicate with 
their neighbors. These 
have been replaced by 
triumphs of modern engi- 
neering. 


Primitive methods of 
transmitting speech have 
been succeeded by Bell 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 
them, and speak to each 
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One System 
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The Neighbor-Maker 


other as readily as if they 
stood face to face. 


Such a service, efficient- 
ly meeting the demands 
of a busy nation, is only 
possible with expert oper- 
ation, proper maintenance 
of equipment, and central- 
ized management. 


The Bell System provides 
constantly, day and night, 
millions of bridges to carry 
the communications of this 


country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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THE OPEN HEART 





é a8e 
BY ETHELBERT D WARFIELD 
HE old year passes swift away, 
The Christmas-tide is here, 
The short’ning days, the stormy nights 
Cry out for Christmas cheer. 
Pile on the. logs, heap high the fire, 
Let every luster glow, 
Fetch out the shining tankards bright, 
Hang up the mistletoe. 


Fling wide the curtains, let the light 
Shine ruddy ’thwart the snow, 

The Christmas waits their carols sing, 
All standing in a row; 

Right soon the tripping dance will bring 
A flush to every face, 

As old and young with hand in hand 
The antique figures trace. 





Alas! alas! the world grows cold, 
Old customs are forgot. 

The open door, the open hearth, 
This new age knoweth not. 

No laughing children watch to-night 
The fore-log’s tongues of flame, 

No throng of loyal servants join 
In merry quip and game. 


The open hearth, the open door, 
The hearty household ways 

No longer reign with mime and mirth 
These calculating days. 

Yet Christmas love still rules the world, 
The open heart abides, 

And while the world keeps open heart 
God bless its Christmas-tides! 


Then open wide the heart to-night 
And let the Lord Christ in; 

Yea, fling the generous portals wide 
That forth a flood may win 

To fill the world with Christmas cheer, 
To drown with joy its woe ; 

Let customs wane, if love remain 
The Christ still dwells below. 


* 


THE RED ROSE. 


GOOD man was in trouble. 
He was in debt and a 
collapse of his business 
seemed inevitable. He 
had faith in the business, 

believing that if it could be tided 

over the crisis, it could be saved 
and made successful; but if claims 
were pressed upon him for imme- 
diate payment, the undertaking was 
hopeless. In the two months of con- 
stant anxiety that followed, many things 
occurred that added to his burden, and 
not a few that brightened the way. 

Each incident that brought cheer photo- 

graphed itself on his memory, and later 

he could recall every detail of it. 

He never could forget the coming into his 
office of an old friend who had sung with him 
in the choir in former years—a big, whole- 
souled bass, who took his smaller hand in a 
hand like the paw of a bear, and in his deep 
voice said, ‘‘Just a word. Trust God; keep 
a stiff upper lip; fight it through’’; and was 
gone within fifteen seconds of his arrival. 

He never forgot the confidence of some of his 
larger creditors, who continued to have faith 
in the business because they had faith in his 
Christian character. And the words that came 
to him, in roundabout ways, of friends who 
themselves did not intrude upon him in his 
days of stress, brought cheer far out of proportion 
to anything that those who spoke the words 
will ever know. 

One day, when the load was very heavy, and 
he was almost at the point of discouragement, 
he found on his desk a single red rose. With 
it was a card which said, simply: 

‘*From one who prays daily for you.’’ 

Who had sent it? Possibly it had been his 
wife. He thought with gratitude of his home, 
and how much he had to live for there. 

Perhaps it had been one of the stenographers 
in the office. He remembered how loyal the 
whole force had been, and how fine an organi- 
zation it was that could hold its spirit and 
discipline through such a crisis. Of all his 
clerks and assistants only two or three, and 
these more recent arrivals, had shown timidity. 
He would reward his faithful helpers some 
day! And that he might reward them, he 
must succeed. 

There were others who might have sent the 
rose. ‘There were people whom he had helped. 
A few of them might be ungrateful, but there 
were others, and a larger number, of whom 
he was sure that they prayed for him. Just 
to think of their gratitude was a benediction. 

There were men with whom he had worked 
in civie and religious organizations. They 
would never have sent a rose; it would not 









have been their way of showing their confi- 
dence; but the rose served to remind him of 
them, and to start him upon a mental roll-call 
of his friends. 

One friend had sent the rose, but forty names 
were suggested by it. Among them were many 
who prayed. Some of them might have prayed 
for him. Well, then, he would pray more ear- 
nestly for himself; he would believe in their 
prayers and his own. He would be true to 
this trust, and confirm the faith of those who 
believed in him. 

He set the rose high in a vase on top of his 


desk, and all the office force saw it, and felt | be 


that it was an omen of cheer. 

He ceased to want to know who sent it. On 
the whole, he was glad he did not know. But 
when the strain was over, and the long fight 
was won, he saw in memory the bright red 
rose that on that morning of the crisis waved 
its petals above his desk as a symbol of his 
faith in God, his thankfulness for his friends, 
and his confidence in victory. 


A TIGHT CORNER. 


N exciting incident of a day’s holiday crowd in 
A China is told in ““Tramps in Dark Mongolia,” 
by Mr. John Hedley. A fair was going on 
in a Chinese village, and Mr. Hedley decided to 
take a photograph of the crowd. He contrived to 
get the tripod set up on the old wall, well above 
the people; but a crowd surged up round him until 
he feared that both he and his camera would be 
overturned and trodden upon. 


I whispered to Yuan Min to get back home with 
the camera as quickly and as quietly as possible. 
He, wise man, at once left me, and made tracks 
for home. Weng and I turned also, and walked 
slowly along, the center of such a rushing and 

age as I had never been in during my 
lite. e crowd, however, although curious, was 
in no way rough or insolent. 

In China, perhaps more than in the Western 
lands, a crowd needs to be wisely and judiciously 
handled. A hasty word, an an push might 
easily precipitate a riot, but a good-natured joke 
and a cheery smile will turn the people from pos- 
sible foes into real friends, and send them away 
singing loudly the praises of the wonderful man 
of the West. I therefore walked along as well as 
I could, chatting with the men nearest to me, 
telling them I thought they should each pay me 
for affording them such good entertainment, and 
S mooweng them in good humor and myself in good 


ealth. 

But the old wall now stood before us, and over 
that I had to climb. It was literally black and 
blue and purple with men and women, and that I 
knew would be the place most difficult to cross 
safely. At the bottom of the wall | looked up at 
the gazing crowd above me, made a remark which 
set them all into a roar of laughter, and before 
they had well got over their guffaw, I had got over 
the wall, and was heading in a bee-line for Mr. 
Ting’s front door. 

Arrived there, I turned round and faced the 
crowd that had raced after me. I gave them the 
formal Chinese salutation by placing my hands 
together, raising them to my head, and makin 
them an elaborate bow. In the best Chinese 
could command, I thanked them with mock vity 
for their so great attentions to so insignificant a 
stranger, expressed my regret that I could not 
invite them all inside to a cup of tea, but that, as 
I was myself but a passing guest, and unwishful 
to cause my host any annoyance, I hoped they 
would now quietly disperse to their recreations at 
the fair. And with that I went back to my room 
thankful that I had so safely got past the ightest 
corner I had ever been in. 





A NEW USE FOR FRYING-PANS. 


N the list of supplies sent by the government 
[= few years ago to an Indian agency in the 

West were several hundred large frying-pans 
with long handles. At first the agent in charge 
had hard work to induce the Indians to make 
use of them, but after a time came a change. 
Applications poured in by the dozen; and they 
came faster and faster as the supply of pans 
dwindled. Made curious by this sudden display 
of interest, the agent questioned a friendly young 
buck, and was told that if he would visit a certain 
part of the reservation, not far away, he would find 
his inquiry answered. The tale is continued in 
Harper’s Weekly. 


The next day, therefore, the agent rode out in 
the direction indicated. About two miles from 
the agency he noticed, on the crest of a narrow 
spur of the mountain, three or four Indians who 
suddenly disappeared on the opposite side of the 
ridge. At the same time he heard faintly the cry 
of many voices. 

On turning the point of the ridge, he saw a crowd 
of several hundred Indians who were shouting as 
if greatly excited. He noticed also several objects, 
which he at first supposed to be boulders, descend- 
ing the side of the mountain toward them with 
frightful rapidity. Instead of fleeing from these 
moving objects, the Indians simply applauded and 
shouted. Soon he saw other objects ke the first 
descending, and in a short time the whole situation 
was plain to him. 

Having selected a long, smooth slope of the 
mountain, where there were no stones, the Indians 
had converted it into a kind of toboggan-slide, and 
were utilizing the frying-pans as beeen poy Seat- 
a themselves in the pans, they gras’ the handle 
with both hands; then, crossing their legs over 
their arms, ther went spinning down the slide 
with great ~—_ ty. 

The agent let them have the few pans that re- 
mained in the storehouse, but did not order a new 
supply. 

* ¢ 


HE COULD NOT GUESS. 


LTHOUGH Uncle Cyrus realizes largely that 

A conception of the true philosopher, as one 

who finds himself at home wherever he may 

be, he nevertheless has his limitations. 
times he halts before the simplest of pl 


While on one of his visits to his nephew in the 
city, he went one day to the assistance of Jim’s 
wife, Molly, who wished to have a piece of furni- 
ture in her bedroom moved. 

“T’ll set right down here a spell, Moll 
remarked Uncle Cyrus. “Mebby you’ 
moved back again.” 

Uncle Cyrus sat down, leaned back in the 
rocker, and brought all his intellect to bear upon 
a curious appearance that had caught his eye 
instantly on entering Molly’s room. 

he ways of flat-iwellers are not the ways of 
Aunt Martha. She would undoubtedly scorn to 
use any laundered. article that had not felt the 


Some- 





I guess,” 
il want ‘jit 





vigorous impact of the iron. Consequently, Uncle 
rus was totally unprepared for the appearance 
of the mirror over Molly’s dressing-table. 

The simple truth of the whole matter is that 
Molly, having “‘washed out’ some handkerchiefs 
in the wash-bowl, had thereafter plastered them 
neatly on the bath-room window, in the sunshine 
which any dweller in flats knows is an excellen' 
method of ironing. But after covering the bath- 
room window, three handkerchiefs remained un- 
provided for; so Molly—who, flat-dweller from 
childhood as she was, had yet scruples about dec- 
orating any other than the bath-room window in 
this fashion—had spread the three, one above 
another, on one side of the tall mirror, leaving 
sufficient room for practical purposes meantime 
on the other side. 

After intense concentration and serious delib- 
eration lasting full five minutes,—snared, it may 
, in the meshes of his profound knowledge of 
the ways of womankind!—this is what Uncle Cyrus 
made of that curious phenomenon. 

“I’ve been admiring them—dra , stuck up 
there so nice ’n’ smooth onto your looking-glass, 
Molly,” said he. ‘‘Now have you any objection to 
telling me why it is you like the right side o’ your 
face better’n the left?” 


GHTS. OF HOME 
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By ra Rea C 
HEN the wind is blowing eery from a region 
dim and dreary, 
And the storm begins to prick against the pane, 
As thetwilight gathers darkling, here and yonder, 
sudden-sparkling, 
Beacons glimmer through the gusty sleet and 
rain. 
Gentle fingers set the friendly lamps a-burning ; 
Gentle shapes behind the curtains go and come; 
Toilers, dreamers, eager children late returning, 
Hasten toward the lights of home. 





As the stars the heavens sprinkling, with a far-off, 
frosty twinkling 
Ray a sign of God to God-aspiring man, 
So the little earth-stars beaming flash a message 
through their gleaming 
Of the love wherein the household fires began. 
Gentle hands have set the friendly lamps a-burn- 
ing; 
Gentle shapes behind the curtains go and come; 
Ay the homeless pluck up heart amidst their 
yearning 
When they see the lights of home! 


* ¢ 


FROM CHIEF TO CHEF. 


AR more interesting than visiting the intelli- 
gence office is the method once used by Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s stepson, Lloyd Osbourne, 

in engaging a cook. After the home in Samoa 


| was built and furnished, the household worries 


began. Finally, after dismissing an “expensive 
German,” who quarreled with the housemaid, and 
another servant, who thought it unwholesome for 
a@ man to be awakened in the early morning, Mr. 
Osbourne and his sister undertook the cooking— 
“with zeal and determination.” But after enter- 
taining the aristocracy of Apia,—with decorated 
menus and finger-bowls!—they were ready for 
change. Mr. Osbourne’s own story is quoted in 
Edwin Watts Chubb’s “Stories of Authors.” 


One morning I discovered a young and hand- 
some Samoan on our back veranda, a red flower 
behind his ear, his hair limed in the latest fashion. 
I liked his open face and his unembarrassed 
manner, and inguired what propitious fate had 
brought him to sit upon our ice-chest and radiate 
good nature on our back porch. 

It seemed that the overseer owed him two Chile 
dollars, and he was there to collect in person, 
prepared to swing his brown legs and show his 
white teeth for a whole eternity. 

“Chief,” I said, a thought striking me, 
“you are he that I have been looking for so long. 

ou are going to stay in Vailima and be our cook!” 

“But I don’t know how to cook,” he replied. 

“That is no matter,” I said. ‘‘Two months ago 
I was as you; to-day am a splendid cook. I will 
teach hy my skill.’ 

“But I don’t want to learn,” he said, and brought 
the conversation back to Chile dollars. 

“There is no good making excuses,” I said. 
“This is a — ogical moment in the history of 
Vailima. You are the Man of Destiny.” 

“But I haven’t my box,”’ he expostulated. 

“I will send for it,” I returned. ‘I would not 
lose you for twenty boxes. If you need clothes, 
why, there stands my own chest; flowers grow in 

rofusion, and the oil-bottle rests never onary 

side my humble bed ; and in the hot hours of the 
afternoon there is the beautifulest _ where one 
can bathe and wash one’s lovely hair. 

“Moreover, so generous are the regulations of 
Tusitala’s {Stevenson's} government that his 
children receive weekly large sums of money, and 
they are allowed on Sundays to call their friends 
to this elegant house and entertain them with salt 
beef and biscuit.” 

Thus was Taalolo introduced into the Vailima 
kitchen, never to leave it for four years, save when 
the war-drum called him to the front. e ame 
in time not only an admirable chef, but the nucleus 
of our whole native establishment. His coming 
was the turning-point in the history of the house. 

We had achieved independence of our white 
masters, and their discontented white faces disa) 
peared one by one. Honest brown ones took their 

laces, and we gained more than good servants 

y the change. 


& 
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READY FOR A SIEGE. 


Te habits of the bison when wounded and 
enraged are well known, writes Mr. E. P. 
Stebbing in ‘Jungle By-Ways in India,” and 
recounts an experience when he found himself 
directly in front of a wounded bull bison with only 
one cartridge left. 


So close was I that I could see the blood trick- 
ling down over the hair on the shoulder, and noted 
that my shot had missed the heart. I was begin- 
ning to get desperate, when the bison moved slowly 
forward for about twenty paces, and then turning, 
walked slowly away. 

He went about forty yards, and my relief was 
so great that I had already begun to think of 
offensive tactics with my one cartridge. Before, 
however, I had time to come to any determination 
I was fairly staggered once again, for the bull 
turned, and ery sat down. As soon as he 
was settled he kept his head on the move, carefully 
searching the grass. 

My only chance, I could see, was to slither down 
into the drain, dash sone this as quickly as pos- 
sible, and then be guided by circumstances. This 












lan I put into operation. I seemed to feel rather 

han see the bull spring to his feet; and leaving 
the drain, I fled to a friendly ant-hill. One glance 
from its friendly shelter showed the bull advancing, 
and having seen my cartridge man on the edge of 
the forest some fifty yards away, I aimed, and fired 
that last cartridge at the bull with no further hesi- 
tation. 

The shot went home, and turned him. Toabout 
face, rush to my man and get cartridges was the 
work of a few seconds, and again approaching the 
bison, I got two bullets home. At one instant 
apparently full of life and wickedness, and the 
next instant dead or, anyway, down. 

We apa | advanced, the men throwing pamae 
of earth and stones at the body, a proceeding made 
necessary by the nasty habit these animals have 
of shamming death and then jumping up and char 
ging with their last breath. 

I had seen bison act in various ways before 
when attacked, but never after the fashion of this 
one. Had I known the spirit that was in him, | 
should have approached him in a very different 
— and certainly with a pocket full of car- 

ges. e 
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AT OUR VERY GATES. 


N the women of Turkey, Persia, China, now 
| demanding larger opportunity and training, 

women of this land feel the keenest interest. 
Much nearer home, however, are lands which not 
only offer to American men of business new fields 
of enterprise, but also open to American women 
new fields for helpfulness to other women. In 
the little countries of Central America the sons of 
wealthy families are sent to ‘‘the States” for edu- 
cation; the daughters go untaught. 


But the change is beginning. One day the dark- 
eyed, coquettish, picturesque sefiorita of the south 
will give se | to a young woman, perhaps not less 
attractive, if more earnest, better informed, and 
far more fitfor motherhood. Ina mountain village 
of Honduras a few American women are now con- 
ducting a girls’ school, whose future influence can 
searcely be estimated. The pupils show astonish- 
ing quickness and eagerness to learn, not only of 
books, but of better ways of living; their quality 
isa prophecy of hope for the tortured “‘little lands 
of revolution.” And for American women who 
will see the vision and hear this 
“come over into Macedonia and help us,” there is 
hope in the attitude of the men, when this new idea 
of educating girls is wisely presented. 

In the Honduran mountain village lives an old 
man who determinedly opposed the new idea; his 
daughter, Saturna, should not attend with her 
friends the gringo school. 

“No, Nifia Lucia,” he concluded, firmly, address- 
ing the head of the school, “‘boys need education; 
girls have no use for it.” 

“Don Romero,” pursued the determined gringo 
lady, thinking of Saturna, ‘“‘shouldn’t boys have 
the best training from the beginning?” 

“That is high by aye oe 

han | well, who has charge of the boys in early 

8 


enuine call to 


ar: 

“Their mothers, of course.” 

“Then isn’t it highly important that mothers be 
educated?” 

“T had not seen it so, Nifia Lucia,’ said the old 
man, thoughtfully. 

A woman’s inherent right to the development of 
her gifts is an idea beyond Don Romero’s vision, 
but he did prasp one reason—that not the least— 
for educating girls. The following day Saturna 
was enrolled. 


THE SOUL OF EXPRESSION. 


INISHED results do not necessarily show on 
F their face the means and elements’used in 

their making. That the beautiful and uplift- 
ing effects seen in paintings are no exception to 
this rule appears amusingly from certain anec- 
dotes, both of models and artists, related by Elihu 
Vedder in the Atlantic Monthly. 


There once came over the face of a little model 
in Rome, who was posing for me, an expression 
of such passionate yearning—an expression as 
soulful as that seen in the beauty with bandaged 
chin in the complexion advertisement—that I 
asked her: 

“What on earth are Po thinking of?” 
“T am wondering if it is eleven o’clock yet.” 

As perhaps there may be some one who has not 

he the story of the Dutch painter, I tell it. 

person calling on this poms heard a most 
infernal uproar in his studio; things seemed to 
be falling, and brass plates flying about, and there 
were loud shouts. 

The servant came to the door in a state of great 
anxiety, and told the visitor at once that the mas- 
ter could not be disturbed. 

“T should think he couldn’t be much more than 
he is,” said the visitor. “But what under the sun 
is the matter?” 

“He is painting a sky.” 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE.” 


[eaters no place like home,” said Mrs. 
Lafferty to Mrs. Dolan, as she paused in 
her tea-drinking to cast a glance at her 
loved possessions, and admired the old stove, 
polished by neighborly hands till it shone almost 
like new. 


“?Tis glad I am to be back here wid my old 
friends wance more.” 

“T suppose ’twas grand at your niece Mary’s?” 
ventured Mrs. Dolan, who had heard much talk 
of splendor before Mrs. Lafferty went off to visit 
her young relative. 

“Grand is all right,” said Mrs. Lafferty, with a 
toss of her head, “but let me tell you wan thing, 
Mrs. Dolan, there was none o’ their automobile 
shows, nor trolley-cars, nor theaters that looked 
half so good to me as MeCormick’s Court looked to 
me this day, when I come around the corner 
stepped over the Caseys’ hop-scotch game, and 
saw the ashes blowing out of Dan Grogan’s barrels 
as they hit the back o’ the ash-cart. And whin 
the Donahue baby let out that screech o’ hers, I 
said to meself, ‘Praise be! I’m home again!’” 


* 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


T colleges where the honor system of exam- 
inations is in vogue the students, promising 
to be absolutely honest, are left alone by the 

teacher. The situation is not wanting in elements 
of fun, and a writer in Lippincott’s Magazine has 
found one of them. 

At a certain college it was the custom to have 
the students write the following pledge at the 
bottom of their examination-papers: 

_“*T hereby certify on my honor that I have neither 
given nor received aid during this examination.” 

Soon after ome gS in his paper, a young fellow 
hurriedly entered the classroom, and said, ‘‘Pro- 


fessor, I forgot to put the pledge on my paper.” 

“Altogether unnecessary,” replied the teacher. 
“T have just finished looking over your paper, and 
I feel sure you neither gave nor reveived aid 
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THE LESSON. 
By E. W. Frentz. 


F all the boys on Elm 
QO Street, there was not 

one who had so many 
friends as Arthur Perry. 
There was never any need 
for him to look about or go 
up or down the street to 
find some one to play with. 
From six to a dozen small 
boys like himself were wait- 
ing about Arthur’s back door 
every morning, or in his big 
yard, before he had finished 
his breakfast. Sometimes 
one of them would rap on 
the door, and when Mrs. 
Perry opened it, would say, 
‘Please can Arthur come 
out to play with us?”” And 
Mrs. Perry would laugh and 
say, ‘ ‘Yes, in a little while, 
when he has eaten his break- 
fast.’? But usually the small 
boys would sit in a row on 
the edge of the back piazza, 
and swing their legs all to- 
gether, so that if it was cold 
weather, or wet, you could 
hear the steady thump, 
thump, of their rubber boot 
heels against the edge of the 
piazza, like some one beating 
time while Arthur ate. 

It was very pleasant to 
Arthur to have so many 
friends, and to know that 
they loved him so much 
that they would come round 
early every morning, and 
were glad to play with him 
all day. But there was one 
thing that he did not think 
about at all, and that is, 
what did they come for? 

He knew that some one of 
the boys always said, the 
first thing, “‘Where is the 
cart? Go get it out;’’ but 
that seemed to him all right, 
for he owned the only cart 
on the street,—a fine, red 
express wagon,—and he 
knew they all liked it. 

It seemed quite right to Arthur that because 
his cart was the only one on the street, he was 
always sure of some one to play with, and 
could always do what he wanted to, no matter 
if the other boys wished to do something else. 

If, when he had been driving and the other 
boys had been the horses, one of them stopped 
and said, ‘‘Let me drive now, and you be a 
horse,’’ he would very often say, ‘‘No, I’m 
going to be the driver. I guess this is my 
eart.’”’ Nearly always the others would do as 
he said, because they knew that if they did 
not he would go into the house and take his cart 
with him, and so all their fun would be spoiled. 

And so Arthur did not know why it was the 
boys came and sat on the back piazza every 
morning, while he ate his breakfast. And 
sometimes he ate a long time, and very slowly, 
and made them wait. 

On Christmas morning Arthur was of course 
happier than usual, for the good old Santa 
Claus had brought him many things that he 
wanted—a new set of harness, with bells on it, 
and a whip with a fine snapper on the end, and 
lots besides. 

It took a good while to look these things all 
over, and try them, so that Arthur was in no 
hurry to go out, but when 
he did get ready he saw, 
for the first time, that 
there was no one at all 
in the yard. There was 
no thump, thump of rub- 
ber boots against the edge 
of the piazza, no sound 
of any one talking, not a 
boy in sight. 

This made Arthur a 
little unhappy. He 
wanted the other boys to 
see the new harness and 
to hear the whip crack, 
and he wished to try the 
whip on them when they 
were hitched to the ex- 
press wagon. But no one 
came, and so at last he put 
on his overcoat and red 
mittens, and the cap with 
the fur earlaps on it; and 
he got out the express cart 
and put the harness in 
it, and the new whip in 
the socket, and started 
off down the street. 
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another to ride as a pas- 
senger behind him. 

When Arthur came up to 
the other boys they did not 
even stop their play to look 
at him or to speak to him, 
and when he tried to show 
them the new harness and 
the whip, they did not seem 
to care about them at all, 
but went on playing fire- 
man, with the automobile 
for the chief’s carriage, the 
hook-and-ladder truck next, 
and all the express carts for 
hose-carriages, stringing out 
behind. All they would let 
Arthur do was to drag his 
own cart, the last of all, 
and to yell fire with the rest 
of them. 

Never since then has there 
been any line of boys wait- 
ing in the morning on 
Arthur’s back piazza, or any 
thumping of rubber boot 
heels while he took his time 
eating his breakfast. The 
boys still play with him, 
but now it is because he has 
become more unselfish, and 
has begun to see that the 
way to keep friends is not 
by having a red express 
cart, but by being fair and 
kind, and letting others have 
their turn and their share 
of the fun. 


ape 
PUZZLES. 


1. CHRISTMAS PI, 
When walking through a 
alatial store I saw a beautiful 
is lay of obkos, sauegnmiz 

and cimsu. “Oh,” 1 said to 
myself, “those would make 
or Christmas gifts,” and I 
bought some of each. In the 
sporting-goods department I 
spied a splendid efiir, which 
was just what Dick had 
wanted. A aacemr and a pair 
of tasske seemed nice for 
Frieda. A bileexifl ferly at- 
tracted my notice, but I chose 
a hoopuprengh instead. 











































DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


SHARING CHRISTMAS JOYS. 


He did not see a single boy till he got round 
the corner into the next block. But there he 
found some very lively fun. All the boys were 
there, and none of them had missed him or 
thought of him. For Santa Claus had done a 
strange thing. To every boy on the street he 


a 


had brought something that had wheels. There | home a set of sruf for mother, but had to pass that 


were four red express carts and two blue ones, 
and there was one long hook-and-ladder truck, 


with real ladders and a loud gong; and there 
was an automobile, with room for one boy to 
drive it, with his feet, like a bicycle, and | the quotation. 





THE WONDERFUL TREE. 


BY ZITELLA COCKE. 


"THERE is a tree so wonderful 
It springs up in a day, 
When all the earth is chill with frost, 
And summer’s far away. 
For brighter than the rainbow shines 
This rare and wondrous tree, 
With silver wreaths and golden 
vines 
That glisten far and free. 
And secrets hang upon its boughs 
In wrappings gay and smart. 
You gaze at them with wistful eyes, 
And longing, beating heart. 


LOST —Somewhere between the North Pole and 
Greenland, a Christmas box. Findings, keepings. abe 


to S.CbAUS, 1 t0 1000 Reindeer Ave. 










Finders ,if not satisfied, will please write at once * 


As in the light of tapers bright 
The tree is all aflame— 

Ah, now, you smile, and | suspect 
You have found out its name. 

But can you tell who planted it, 
To blossom once a year 

And bring to children everywhere 
Its precious gifts and cheer ? 

"Twas the Christ-child so meek and 

mild, 

Who, in a manger born, 

Thus speaks His love to little folk 
On every Christmas morn |! 





Of course Christmas would 
not be Christmas without 
aonne, maegs, a olid or two, a 
murd, a rohn and a few pretty 
radcanels. 1 longed to order 




























by, and also a fine onipa and an abeimooltu. But 
eist and acdefehhiknrs are always welcome; and 
| to finish off I added to my order a barrelful of 
| lyloh. 


| 2. INITIAL PUZZLE. 
| The initials of omitted words spell the subject of 


“*T was the night before Christmas, and all 
through the house 
Not a — was stirring, not even a mouse.” 
*“*T was the winter wild, when the Child 
All meanly wrapped in a rude manger lay.” 
“At Christmas I no more desire a 
Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth.” 
“Hark, the herald angels sing, glory to the new- 
born King. | 
Pleased as man with men to dwell, Jesus our —.” 
“While —— watched their flocks by night 
All seated on the ground.” 








***God bless us all,’ said Tiny —.” 
“Christmas comes but once a year, and therefore 
let’s be ——.” 
“No war or battle sound 
Was heard the world —.” 
“O little town of Bethlehem, how —— I see 
ww 


thee lie. 
3. FAMOUS EVENTS OF CHRISTMAS 
I. 

More than a hundred years ago an unsuccessful 
attack was made on the strongest city in America. 
During the hard-fought battle the generals of both 
armies were killed. 


WEEK. 





On Christmas night was fought a daring and 
successful battle near one 
of our large cities. In this 










battle very many of the 
surprised army and their 
hired soldiers were slain, 
> while the victorious patriot 
army escaped across the 






















P river, having lost less than 
ten men. 
aye ITl. 
j On the last day of the 
year the heroic general of 
4, he preceding battle died 
m quietly at his home. 






IV. 

Very early in the nine- 
teenth century on a day 
of Christmas week came 
an end to the dynasty of 
one of the most powerful 
lines of French kings. 

Vv. 

This was the greatest 
New-year’s gift ever 
known. It was given by 
one man to many thou- 
sands, and was what almost 
all of them longed for— 
their liberty. 
















4 PI. 
Quotation and its author. 
y Vole si ton vole 
Hihew trales newh ti tero- 
nitala dinfs, 
Ro nebds tiwh het rovemre 
ot vomree. 
—Searpheskae. 
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Baker’s 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Has a most _ 
delicious flavor 





Is pure and 
healthful 


An ideal food 
beverage 


GENUINE HAS THIS TRADE- 
MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE 


Walter Baker &Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 

































Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of HorseTamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will yay his 
wonderful system to a limited number, b 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 


At Home or reveling 


Prof. Jesse Beery is 

Baowsed ged itobetheworld’s 

r horseman. His ex- 
Bibitions of taming man- 
killing horses, pnd con- 
quering horses of all dis- 
positions have thrilled vast 
audiences everywhere, 

He is now teaching h 
marvelously successfu 
methods to others. His 
eystom of Horse Training 

nd Colt Breaking opens up 
a most attractive money- -making field to the man who 
masters its simple principles 

Competent Horse Trainers are in demand every- 
hese. pe reO conte st gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have 

horses tamed, trai mained, cured of habits—to have colts 
broken to harness. 
by stable full of horses, 

If you love travel, here te 2 chance to see the world 
iving exhibitions and ma large profits. You will 
eS surprised to learn and ‘itt ie it costs to get into the 
Horse- Training rofess 

Write and Beery will send ma you ah tticalars 
and handsome 4-2. about h also bi 
free circular of Beery Exhibition. ‘Address ap 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





trainer can always keep 











@ A good many people believe that Education 
comes only from schools and colleges. It 
doesn't. 


@ The most effective, most worth-while Edu- 
cation comes from a knowledge of human 
nature. 


@ And the best way to learn these things that 
are real is in the pages of Mark Twain's books. 
You have thought of him only as a humorist 
and philosopher. 


@ He is far more than this—he is first of all a 
Teacher, and you may benefit by his rich ex- 
perience—learn human nature through his pages. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS 


Vp 
PRICE. 


Now for the first time you get a complete set 
of all Mark Twain's writings at just exactly 
one-half the price they have ever been sold be- 
fore. This is a new edition, just as complete 
as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at 
$50.00. This new edition is only $25.00 — for 
the 25 volumes. There are beautiful 
pictures by Frost, Newell, Smedley, a 





Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, a 

and Opper. The binding is HARPER & 
in rich red rep silk book SROTEERS 
cloth, with title labels 9 —-"yanklin Square 


stamped in gold. 


Ss Please send me for ex- 
5x7%inches. # amination, carriage free, a 


set of MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 

ra Author’s National Edition, twenty- 
five volumes, cloth binding. If I do 

Pa not care for the books, 1 will return 


a them in 56 days, at your expense. If I keep 
the books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. Y12-22 


I assssnsuakwestvebecsks noes 


IO. sa iienncnsccnsecansessaunsncovinediscesacontasuiin 























CURRENT EVENTS 











esident Taft's Message, at the opening 

of the last session of the 61st Congress, 
was largely devoted to a review of the business 
of the government and of foreign relations. 
Among the most important recommendations 
were the establishment of a permanent tariff 
board, the extension of the merit system in the 
civil service, the fortification of the Panama 
Canal, a system of contributory pensions in 
the civil service, new legislation to promote the 
conservation of the natural resources of the 
country, the adoption of the parcel-post system 
on rural free delivery routes, a law to regulate 
the issuing of injunctions, a subsidy to increase 
American shipping, especially to South Amer- 
ica, a simplification of judicial procedure, and 
suitable recognition of the achievement of Com- 
mander Peary in reaching the north pole. 

& 


Mry at Macao.—In the Portuguese 
colony of Macao, November 30th, the 
soldiers of the garrison and the crew of a gun- 
boat mutinied and took possession of the city. 
They drove the nuns out of a convent and 
ordered them to leave the island. They then 
went to the government house, and with threats 
forced the governor to order the expulsion of 
the religious orders, the suppression of a news- 
paper, increased pay for the soldiers and sailors, 
and the righting of certain alleged wrongs. 
The governor afterward resigned, and was 
replaced by an executive acceptable to the 
mutineers. ® 


nama Canal.—President Taft spent sev- 

eral days last month in a personal inspec- 
tion of the Panama Canal, and found the 
work greatly advanced since his visit to the 
isthmus in February of last year. Colonel 
Goethals, who is in charge of the work, is 
confident that the canal will be completed by 
December 1, 1913, 13 months before the date set 
for the official opening, and at a cost within the 
$375,000,000 already authorized. The date for 
the official opening will not be changed, but 
the intervening months will be used to train 
the lock-tenders and get the machinery working 
smoothly ; and ships will be allowed the privi- 
lege of the canal, at their own risk of delays. 


he Nobel Prize for distinction in the 

department of medicine has been awarded 
to Dr. Albrecht Kossel, director of the Physio- 
logical Institute of the University of Heidelberg. 
The prize in the department of chemistry has 
been awarded to Prof. Otto Wallach of the 
University of Gottingen; and that for literary 
achievement to Paul Johann Ludwig Heyse, 
the German poet and novelist. 


& 


M™ Mary Baker Glover Eddy, founder 
and leader of the Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, died December 3d, aged 89 years. As long 
ago as 1866 Mrs. Eddy believed that she had 
discovered ‘ ‘that all causation was mind, and 
every effect a mental phenomenon.’’ In 1867 
she began to teach the science of mind-healing ; 
in 1876 she founded the first Christian Science 
Association, and in 1886 the National Christian 
Science Association; she founded in 1881, and 
conducted until it closed in 1889, the Massachu- 
setts Metaphysical College at Boston, in which 
about 4,000 students in all were instructed in 
the principles of Christian Science; in 1879 she 
organized the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Boston, and was for some time its pastor. She 
wrote a number of books upon the principles 
of the Christian Science faith, but the most 
important was “Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures,’’ published in 1875, and used 
continuously since that date as the text-book of 
Christian Science. There are now about 1,000 
branch Christian Science churches and societies 
in different parts of the world, with an aggre- 
gate membership of about 200,000. 


ther Recent Deaths.—James Brooks 

Dill, until recently judge of the court of 
errors and appeals in New Jersey, and widely 
known as a corporation lawyer, died December 
2d, in his 57th year.——Rt.-Rev. Channing 
Moore Williams, formerly missionary in China, 
Bishop of Yedo, Japan, 1866-1889, and the 
senior bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States in order of conse- 
eration, died December 2d, in his 82d year. 
——Brig.-Gen. Eugene Asa Carr, U.S. A., 
retired, a veteran of the Indian wars and of 
the Civil War, died December ist, in his 81st 
year.——Maj.-Gen. Wesley Merritt, U.S. A., 
died December 3d, in his 75th year. He served 
through the Civil War, and received repeated 
promotions for gallantry, by which he was 
raised from the rank of lieutenant to that of 
major-general. After the war he participated 


in several Indian campaigns, was superintendent 
of the United States Military Academy, 1882-7, 
commanded the United States forces in the 
Philippines from May to December, 1898, and 
was on duty in command of the Department of 
the East until his retirement in 1900. 
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The New Companion 


WILL DO ALL 
YOUR FAMILY SEWING 


Whether it be fine hemstitching, the 


daintiest of tucking for a waist, or 
the sewing of a heavy bed comfortable, 
the New Companion will do the same 
perfect work. These are not idle claims, 
but rather the actual experiences of pur- 
chasers. Make yourself a New-Year's gift 
of this splendid machine. 


I received my machine some time ago and I find it to be a new com- 
panion indeed. It does excellent work and I am proud of it.—Zertha 
Gentry, Springfield, Ill. 

I have given the New Companion Sewing Machine a good trial, in- 
cluding the attachments. I like it far better than a more expensive ma- 
chine left at my home for trial.—W/rs. Floyd /. Stone, Randolph, N.Y. 

I have used the New Companion for several years, and am in a position 
to know its worth. I can sincerely recommend it highly.—J/rs. /. N. 
Floyd, Garland, Tex. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine was received in due time, and 
am very much pleased with it. Had been using a costlier machine, but find 
the New Companion fully equal if not superior to it.—A/rs. 7. D. Bynum, 
Beaumont, N. C. 

I purchased a New Companion Sewing Machine nearly three years 
ago, and find it the best sewing machine I ever used. It is exactly as 
recommended, and I will gladly recommend it to any one.—Wrs. J. E 
Moon, Godfrey, Ga. 

‘My New Companion Machine arrived thirty days after ordering. Itis 
not only beautiful, but is light-running, stitches perfectly, and is satisfac- 
tory in every way —Luvicy E. Carter, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Six years ago last February I purchased a New Companion Sewing 
Machine of you, and have found it entirely satisfactory. The very fact 
that it has never been out of order during its six years of use speaks for 
its superior quality.—MWrs. Louise C. Calderwood, Vinalhaven, Me. 


Write to-day for our Illustrated Booklet, which not only gives a 
detailed description of each style, but also shows how we are able 
to sell the high-grade New Companion at the following low prices: 


FACTORY TO HOME PRICES 


STYLE 1 _ Box Top, Five Drawers - $17.75 
STYLE 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers - 20.75 
STYLE 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 21.75 
STYLE 3B Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . 19.75 
STYLE 5B Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . 20.75 


STYLE 7B Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . - 21.75 
STYLE 10B Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . 24.75 
STYLE 11B Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight paid to - 
any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will 
deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these 
four states. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


Savory as the 
red-ripe fruit 
from which it 


is made. 


LUE JABEL 
B Roe ABE 


The Kind that Keeps after 
it is Opened 


ELECTED 

tomatoes, picked 
at perfection and 
skillfully blended 
with appetizing 
natural spices—pre- 
pared in atmosphere 
that is crystal clean. 





Contains only those ingredi- 
ents recognized and endorsed 
by the U. S. Government. 


our name are equally 
wholesome and deli- 
cious. Insist on our 
label when you buy 
soups, jellies, preserves, 
jams, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats. 





















A useful little 
booklet ‘*Original 
Menus,’’ gives a 
host of suggestions 
for easy, delicious 
meals. Write 
for it. 


CURTICE 
BROTHERS 
co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











lectric Examination of the Heart.— 
Following out the method invented by 
Einthoven, Monsieur Bull, of the Marey Insti- 
tute of Paris, has contrived an improved ma- 


chine for registering electrically the variations- 


of the beats of the heart in such a way as to 
aid in the diagnosis of cardiac affections. ‘The 
patient has but to dip his hands in salt water 
contained in vases connected with a galvanom- 
eter. Every movement of the heart is regis- 
tered by a waving line traced on photographic 
paper. It is possible to make the examination 
at a distance by means of connecting wires, the 
patient being at a hospital and the registering 
apparatus in a laboratory. At Leyden a con- 
nection of this kind has been employed over a 
distance of nearly a mile. A telephone enables 
the physician at the patient’s side and the 
experimenter in the laboratory to keep in con- 
stant communication. 


| wsmgromeger| Rainbow phenomenon 
was seen off the eastern shore of Bailey 
Island, Maine, at the sunset of September 18th, 
which so differed from anything that those who 

saw it peek ever beheld or heard of before that 
they submit a descrip- 
tion of it for publica- 
tion, thinking that it 
may interest others from 
its uniqueness. Just 
before touching the western horizon the sun 
shone out brightly, producing the familiar 
primary and secondary rainbows, A and B, at 
the east, where the rain was still falling. But 
almost immediately there appeared a third bow, 
C, of the same radius of arch as the primary 
bow, B, but described from a higher center, 
and coinciding with the bow B at the points 
of starting, D, D. The effect was very stri- 
king and beautiful. A glance to the west to 
discover the cause of this unusual appearance 
made the origin of the extra bow evident. The 
rays of the sun struck the water west of the 
island at so large an angle of incidence as to be 
reflected with a fulness sufficient to make a 
bow in addition to the one effected by the sun’s 
direct rays, but from a slightly different center. 

& 


icroseisms.—These curious vibrations of 
the earth’s crust have been studied by Dr. 
Otto Klotz, who concludes that they are due to 
the passage of areas of low barometric pressure, 
but a fact as yet unexplained is that they are 
specially manifested only after the low area has 
passed out upon the sea. Thus a storm-center, 
while crossing the United States, does not set 
the crust of the globe into noticeable vibration, 
but as soon as it reaches the ocean delicate seis- 
mographs begin to record the tremblings, which 
Doctor Klotz says often affect tens of thousands 
of square miles of the earth’s surface, and con- 
tinue sometimes for days and even weeks. They 
are not related to the pulsations of earthquakes. 
Very strong microseisms are usually prodticed 
whenever a cyclone moves up the Atlantic from 
Florida to Newfoundland. 


ew Ports for Ocean Steamers.—The 

tremendous increase in the size of trans- 
atlantic steamers is presenting a very serious 
problem to the seaport cities of all countries, 
and especially of England, where the difficulty 
of providing proper docking facilities for the 
huge liners now building is already considered 
grave. Liverpool and Southampton, England’s 
two greatest ports, have not dock and water 
space adequate to the monster vessels, of nearly 
50,000 tons, now building, and still less for 
proposed steamships of greater size. Engineers 
are considering the construction of a new port 
on the deep water of the Solent, to have a 
water area of 200 acres and depth at dock of 40 
feet, an entrance 300 feet wide, and dockage 
space for 13 to 15 vessels, each 800 feet long. 
This port would be but an hour and a half 
from London, and abundant land would be 
available for railway terminals. Four dry 
docks, each 1,000 feet long, are also proposed. 

& 


ure Radium.—Notwithstanding the vast 

number of experiments that have been 
based upon the marvelous properties of radium, 
that strange element itself, in its pure metallic 
form, had never been seen by human eye until 
Madame Curie and Monsieur Debierne recently 
succeeded in preparing it from one of its salts. 
The result of their work was reported to the 
Paris Academy of Sciences on September 5th. 
The method of preparation resembles that used 
for metallic barium. By electrolytic decom- 
position of a salt of radium, with a mercury 
cathode, an amalgam of radium was obtained. 
This was distilled in a quartz tube filled with 
specially purified hydrogen. At the tempera- 
ture of 700° C. the volatilization of the mercury 
ceased, and the iron cup that had contained 
the amalgam was found coated with a brilliant 
metal. This metal, say the experimenters, is 
pure radium. It blackens when exposed to the 
air, turns paper black by contact, decomposes 
water, and disappears by dissolution, a fact 
which suggests the formation of a soluble oxid. 
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SwiltS 
Premium Calendar 
for 1911 


“The Courtships of American Poetry” 


Four large, beautiful pictures in 13 colors that everyone will prize— 


Hiawatha and Minnehaha Priscilla and John Alden 
Maud Muller and the Judge Evangeline and Gabriel 
This charming calendar depicts the courtships of the four most famous 
romances of American poetry—dear to every American as typical of the sweet- 
hearts of long ago. The scenes are historically correct, with all the quaint 
surroundings and costumes of the period, These fine pictures are taken from 
celebrated paintings and below 
each is a suitable quotation from 
the poem. There is no adver- 
tising on them to prevent framing. 
Sent prepaid for 


10 cents, coin or stamps, | i 
or—One cap from a jar of 

Swift’s Beef Extract, 

or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers. 


(In Canada 10 cents additional is 
required on account of duty. 


Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


have passed another year of favor 
with the housewife because of 
their high quality and mild, de- 
licious flavor. When you order, 
be sure to say “Swift’s Premium” 
and you will get the best the 
market affords. 


At all Dealers 
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Che 191! Art Stenciling Outfit 


OSSD 





ROOCOO OOOO OOOO OOK COKER RR KOK RY CRA AAD entalsleeatetslety as 
TENCILING is now generally recognized as one of the most 
desirable methods of decorating fabrics for beautifying the 
home. Briefly stated, stenciling consists in applying color to 
a chosen material through the openings of a cut-out stencil 





design. 


This decorative method can be applied to a great variety of 
articles. For instance, the furnishings of an entire room, — window 
curtains, table scarf, portiéres, couch cover, sofa pillow,—and even 


the walls of the room, can be completely transformed and a beautiful 
harmony of result secured through the use of the stencil design. 





Bright, enterprising women and girls have applied the decorative 
stencil to bureau scarfs, table cloths, screens, sideboard cloths, neck 
scarfs, and even to gowns for evening wear. The quality of the fabrie 
used is really of little importance; in fact, some of the very prettiest 
effects have been obtained by the use of the very cheapest materials. 

The Art Stenciling Outfit here offered is complete in every respect, 
and is adapted either for the beginner or for one who has already 
made some progress in the work. It contains 6 large tubes Permanent 
Stencil Colors, 1 large bottle Stencil Medium, 2 Stencil Brushes, 6 best 
quality Stencils, 5 Stencil Thumb Tacks, and Instructions. 


Our Offer The ro11 Art Stenciling Outfit given 
¢ only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and ro cents extra, postage and 


packing included. Price of Outfit, $1.00, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
trated weekly paper for all 
Its subscription pHes is $i. 7% @ year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woot issue of the paper, 
although iaht pages constitute a complete te 
and all add onal pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers 


og Be Subseriptions may begin at any time during 


oney for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

dir cctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Pail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
oO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE MOUTH-BREATHER. 


F a family numbers among 

its children one who habit- 
ually breathes with the 
mouth open, it will do well 
to realize speedily that the 
child will remain, at its best, 
a semi-invalid until. steps 
are taken to remedy the 
local condition. The child 
cannot help breathing that 
way. It has no alternative. 
In no other way can it get enough air. It is 
cruelty to nag it to keep its mouth shut. 

The nose, which people are too likely to think of 
as primarily the organ for smelling, has really 
much more important work to do. It is intended 
for breathing, and if it is stopped up, the breath 
must be obtained some other way—that is, through 
the mouth, which will naturally be held open for 
that purpose. This, in its turn, will result in the 
long chain of evil results that may follow when 
any of the vital processes of the body are inter- 
rupted. 

The mucous membrane which lines the nose is 
less delicate than that of the rest of the breathing 
tract. Its purpose is to catch the air as it first 
comes in, and warm and filter and cleanse it be- 
fore it goes down to the lungs. The mouth was 
never designed to act as a substitute for the nose 
in performing this work. 

The air enters the nose through a small opening, 
and passes slowly round before it goes on farther 
down, and all the time it is being filtered of im- 
purities and warmed. Most persons know the 
exceeding unpleasantness of occasional forced 
breathing through the mouth, when bicycling 
against a wind, for instance, or after running to 
catch a car. The throat puts in its protest imme- 
diately. There is a dry, harsh sensation and a 
general sense of local irritation. This is partly 
due to the direct action of chilled air, but also to 
the fact that all the germs and dust particles in 
the air pass down unfiltered and unchecked. 

A mouth-breather may get along with reasonable 
comfort in the still, warm, moist atmosphere of 
the house, or of a balmy climate, but will develop 
innumerable troubles if exposed to wind and dust, 
as ‘n motoring or bicycling. 

The mouth-breather should be examined for 
adenoids, that is, fleshy growths which block the 
air-passages, in order that the serious later con- 
sequences of this defect may be avoided. 

Among these consequences may be mentioned 
chronic catarrh, deafness, a metallic and disagree- 
abie voice, early decay of the teeth, deformities 
of the jaw which may mark the patient for life, 
and an inere:sed tendency to contract tuberculosis. 

There are many other symptoms due to the fact 
that the blood does not get enough oxygen, such 
as headache, disturbed sleep and mental slow- 
ness, all of which often disappear miraculously 
with the removal of the adenoids. 





MISS AURILLA’S RESPONSIBILITIES. 


“M* work isn’t as responsible as it used to 
be,” declared little Miss Aurilla Peters, for 
nearly forty years dressmaker at the Corners. 
“What with all the ready-mades and Paris fash- 
ions coming out in most everything, even the 
newspapers, folks can choose for themselves. 
It wasn’t so when J began. They didn’t know 
what they wanted half the time, and when they 
did, like as not I had to convince them they 
couldn’t have it. You wouldn’t believe the things 
some folks would ha’ put on their backs if I had 
let them! 

“There was Angeline Moss, now—pretty as a 
pink, and all for gay colors and flounces and fur- 
belows., Well, she could carry them off if anybody 
could, and I never crossed her so long as she was 
the only one concerned; no, nor after she was 
engaged to Solly Simkins, either. Her trousseau 
was most done before she broke it off an’ took up 
with the new minister. Amazing what a serious- 
minded man will think he sees in a little fool 
flutter-budget with yellow hair, isn’t it? 

“They were engaged in six weeks. There was 
the parsonage standing ready, and naturally they 
were all for getting married straight off. And do 
you know, if I hadn’t pointed it out, that girl 
would never have seen that the same trousseau 
wasn’t right for marrying a minister as for marry- 
ing Solly Simkins. 

“First off, she wouldn’t believe me, either. Then 
she said anyhow it had got to do, because she 
eculdn’t afford another. 


“Of course not,’ said I. ‘And ’twouldn’t look 





well for a minister’s wife to appear extravagant, 
anyway. All you need is to tone things down a 
mite here an’ there—and especially that pink China 
silk.’ 

“*But, Miss Aurilla, that’s the prettiest of all!’ 
said she, half-crying. She was a babyish little 
thing. ‘I don’t want it changed. I like it just as 
it is.’ 

“*You can’t have it just as it is,’ I said, firmly 
but soothingly. ‘But I can tone it down so that 
nobody will object.’ 

“She felt dreadfully, but I brought her round to 
see that 7 was right. And with black gauze over 
it and a high neck and black insertion, and black 
velvet ribbons and black gloves, she wore it to 
the parish reception; and if she didn’t look the 
kind of a wife a minister ought to marry, it was 
because she wasn’t. I'd done my best, and I 
couldn’t be held responsible. 

“Why, no, she wasn’t exactly a failure, nor I 
don’t know as you could call her a success. The 
truth is, ’twas a providential streak of luck, her 
having twins. Everything she failed to do in the 
parish, folks excused her, having her hands so full 
athome. Reelly, I can’t remember that there was 
any criticism to speak of, except, maybe, as to the 
amount of tucking in the babies’ dresses—and she 
might have been spared that if she had come to 
me. I could have told her! But ’twas her own 
idea, and she put it in herself, so ’twas no respon- 
sibility of mine.” 

*® @¢ 


AN ARTIST IN HIS WAY. 


EGGING has long been a great art in Europe. 

By using subtle touches of misery and calcu- 
lated effects of disease and dismemberment, the 
beggar became a master of pathetic appeal. A 
delightful story of Dupré, the sculptor, is quoted 
by Hamilton W. Mabie in the Outlook. 


Looking out of his window in a hotel one bleak 
wintry morning in the good old times, Dupré saw 
an ol — = 8 ~y! barefooted on the stone steps 
below. was moved with compassion, 
and he began to peed for a a of shoes. He 
found two pairs, one of them new. 

“Do not give the new pair awa 5 you will need 
them yourself,” urged his prudent wif 

“No,” said ‘the sculptor, “I shall find the old 
pair more comfortable. Moreover, if 1 am to give 
i by away, I am going to give the best I 

ve 


So he hurried down-stairs and put haa new shoes 
in the hands of the barefooted ol he next 
yo the beggar sat on the enepe an’ as usual; and, 
as Fang his feet were bare. Dupré hurried ‘down 
to him. Where are the shoes I gave you? You 
are not wearing them,” he said. 

“No,” replied the old man, “I could not wear 
them, excellency; if I did , nobody would give me 
anything. I have pawned them.’ 


¢ 


ELEPHANT PECULIARITIES. 


HE courage of a lion at bay, great as it is, is no 

‘greater than that of the buffalo; and he must 
yield his scepter to the elephant, declares H. L. 
Tangye in his book, ‘‘In the Torrid Sudan,” as to 
courage, size, strength and intelligence. 


In but few creatures of the brute creation exists 
any germ of true unselfishness. Thought for 
others of the species is rarely in evidence. Even 
man’s best friend, the dog, would pass a wounded 
brother with a sniff; f wild, he would probably 
devour him. Who that has seen a wounded ele- 
phant rescued from eau det by his fellows, su 
ported on each —_ can deny in this an attribu 
of something — 

It is a temptation to iets that he possesses a 
sense of humor. A herd of elephants once fell in 
with a train of donkeys. Their attention concen- 
trated on the load the donkeys carried. With all 
the mischief of monkeys, the loads were torn 
asunder, and their contents distributed over half 
= rovince. 

Bor, on the Mountain Nile, the elephants 
am at one time full of practical jokes. Passin 
at night-time through the village, they would knoc 

the sleepers up by demolishing their huts above 
their heads, then contentedly march away. 


AT THE WRONG HOUSE. 


MAN with a valise rang the bell, and a lady 
came to the door. The man bowed, and 
inquired if the lady owned a graphophone. She 
said yes, she believed there was one somewhere 
about the house, but that it had not been used for 
a long time. 


“Then I should like to show you,” he rejoined, 
For the mat to open his valise, “a new attachment 
or A mg machine, which we are —” 
No use,” she inte terrupted, waving him away. 
“T used to have an attachment for the thing, but I 
haven’t now, and don’t want to have. Our neigh- 
bors on both sides have graphophones, for which 
eer have a very strong attachment. Good day, 


The door closed with a slam, and the man went 
sadly down the steps. 


* @ 


THE YOUNG MAN’S TACT. 
HE man who was having his picture taken 
in the photograph gallery was an innocent 
listener to this conversation between two young 
ladies on the other side of the screen: 


“You know, Kate, I sometimes wear a long curl 
hanging, down the back of my neck?” 


“Well, when Phil was calling on me the other 
evening, he asked me if he might have that curl, 
and I okingly said yes. Before I knew what he 
was about, he had taken a little pair of scissors 
head” of his’ pocket and clipped it off, close to my 


“Why, theidea! Didn’t that make you furious?” 

“Not for the smallest fraction of a second. I 

thought it uae — of him that he didn’t 
seize it and pull it off 


*¢ @ 


DAILY WISDOM. 


AM a careful reader of all the newspapers,” 

announced Hiram Palmer, “‘and when it comes 
to a question of wisdom, give me the newspapers 
every time. 

“Why,” he continued, “this one says that the 
reason prices are so hij 2 is that things cost so 
much ; and that one,” taki ng ‘alway morning jour- 
nal, “says that prosperity s always attended by 
the’ possession of great wealth. If you can con- 
tradict that,’ he concluded, “‘you’re doing pretty 
well, for nota newspaper.” 











WORLD’S GREATEST SKIN REMEDY 
and Purest and Sweetest of Emollients 
for Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
is Cuticura Ointment. 

Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most suc- 
cessful curative for torturing, disfiguring humors of 
the skin and scalp, including loss of hair, ever com- 
pounded, in proof of which a single anointing with it, 
preceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, is often 
sufficient to afford immediate relief in the most dis- 
tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly humors, 
eczemas, irritations and inflammations, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of infants, chil- 
dren and adults when all else fails. Adv. 








ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR Looes. 
Either style with any three |ette: 
res, one or two colors of oa 4 
Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2.50 
Silver ited. 100 com § 1,00 doz. 
Catalog. 8S; da 
Society, at attractive irony Send idea 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 464, Rochester, N. Y. 


Che Christmas Contest C—— 5] 


Please remember that all new subscrip- 
tions for The Youth’s Companion sent in 
competition for our Christmas Presents 
should be mailed at your post-office not 
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fl later than Saturday, December 24th. 
oa PERRY MASON COMPANY, ue 
Boston, 


Sas 
“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 

pedals; New Departure Coaster Brakes and 

Hubs; Puncture Proof] Tires; highest grade 
ip’ and d feotuves 

sessed by no other wheels. Guacautaads Syrs. 


FACTORY PRICES : are tess than 
pa oy ny fy 


10 DAYS"! FREE TRIAL ra 


wep ap. sens ~~ oe on 
without a cps in adv DO 
a bicycle or a pair of t tires from = one at 
any price until = get our big new catalog 
tal and a marvelous new 
‘ings svorsting. Write it now. 
Dencter Brake Rear Wheels, 
parts, and sundries aif usual 
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vices. cats everywhere are coining money 
‘cling ur Le Age and sundries. rite Sk 
D CYCLE CO., Dept. B50, CHICAGO. 
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THE RISK OF INFECTION 
Brel casual contact with the traveling public, 


, trolley or steamer, in hotels, theatres, 
rches, schools, etc., or when handling your 
mail, money or = 
You can the consequences by 
using Life = Soap, a Gao and after, for 
your toilet, bat! 
cannot live wheel seams is ae used. 
It gives a delightful conse of 








safety from ‘teleciion. 
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A KalamaZzed 


Direct to You’ 





—“And Gas Stoves Too” 
Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and pone 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 
stoves. Sold only direct to 
mes. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 


tomers in 21,000 towns—many near Qyen Thermom- 
bond refer to. $100,000 bank eter Makes 
nd guarantee. We Pay Baking Easy 


all freight and ph pm 









CASH 

OR pen 4 

Write a for our 
ge to- day any responst 


= ve same 
jit as your home stores 


would give you — _ you 
save $5 to $40 cash. No better Stoves or ranges than 
the K could be t any price. Prove 
it before we keep your money. Be an independent 
buyer. Send name for Free Catalogue No. 253. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


Asthma Sufferers 


Home Cure for Asthma that 
Cures to Stay Cured. 


Let us send you free our book on Asthma, giving 
valuable information on the disease, and telling 
how it may be cured at home without being away 
from work or business. We have treated over 
seventy-five thousand cases and have cured pa- 
tients in all parts of the world. 

Our method is adapted to each individual case, 
and we are proud of our remarkable record of 
success in giving quick relief from the wheezing, 
coughing and spasms, and absolutely curing to 
stay cured by removing the cause from the 
blood. The treatment is especially applicable to 
children and delicate cases, as no drugs like 
morphine, cocain or belladonna are used. 

Write us to-day, and we will send you without 
charge examination blanks and our book. There 
will be no charge whatever for examination by 
mail, and if we consider your case incurable, we 
will tell you so frankly, without expense to you. 
Our immense experience during the past 30 years 
enables us to cure cases which everybody else 
declares incurable. Take advantage of this offer 
at once. Ask for Bulletin Yi011. Address, 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Can You Shave? 
Rub a little “3 in One” 
on your razor strop till 
leather becomes soft and 
es draw razor blade 
fe 


% 


tween thumb and finger 
moistened with “3 in One”; 
then strop. The razor cuts 
b times as easy and clean; 
olds the edge longer. “A 
~ Razor Saver for Every 
Shaver” which gives the 
scientific reasons, and a 
enerous trial bottle sent 
ree. Write to-day. 
3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIR Broadway, 
New York. 








ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 





Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 





Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A quick lunch. 


RF Avoid Imitations—Ask for ‘ HORLICK’S —_werywbere 












This straight- 
shooting, highly 
perfected Daisy Special, 
1000-shot Magazine Repeater, 
is the finest air rifle ever made at any price. 
Handsome blued barrel, lines like the latest maga- 
At 
Interest- | 










zine hunting rifle, accurate to a hair; price $2.50. 
your dealer or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
ing literature free. 


DAISY MFG. CO., 288 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 

















All Styles. 





Longest 






Skates 


‘THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES °4: demand 
| ideation, 
Me, THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
New York, 84 Chambers Street. 


Paris, 64, Avenue de la Grande Armée, 
London, 8 Long Lane, E. C. ~ 


Swiftest 
skaters, 
young and 


Winslow’s 
Skates 


All Dealers. 
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T is hard for us who 
are within telephone 
reach of ‘‘the butch- 

er, the baker, the 
candlestick-maker’’—all the adjuncts of modern 
eivilization—to realize the condition of a pioneer 
family, set off by itself in a little clearing in 
the midst of a great forest, the nearest neighbor 
fifteen or twenty miles away, the nearest flour- 
mill fifty or a hundred, the only fresh meat 
that secured by trap or rifle. 

John Thorne, one of the early settlers of 
the Northwest ‘Territory, had been unable to 
leave his cabin for several days, because of an 
injury received in chopping down a tree. This 
injury also delayed a proposed trip to Chilli- 
cothe, the then nearest settlement, to purchase 
supplies; his own were running low. But 
the bruises had begun to heal; he tested the 
injured leg by hobbling out to feed his horse in 
its log stable. 

‘‘T shall have to start in the morning, Caro- 
line,”’ he said to his wife, on returning. ‘“There 
is barely corn enough out there to 
give Nelly one more feed, and that 
leaves only the bag in the loft for 
her and ourselves. ’”’ 

An anxious expression crossed 
his wife’s face. ‘‘But can you go 
with your leg in its present condi- 
tion ?’’ 

*‘T think so; at least, I must risk 
| ed 

Mrs. Thorne stooped down to 
draw from the glowing coals on 
the hearth the queer iron ‘‘bake- 
oven,’’ in which the family dinner 
had been cooking. This was a 
johnny -cake, made from corn 
pounded to a coarse meal, and 
mixed with water and a little salt. 
For a day or two this had been 
their only food, nor was the same- 
ness its worst feature. 

Three children, the oldest a boy 
of nine, the youngest barely three, 
watched the transference of the 
cake to a tin plate with hungry 
eyes. “I wish we could have a 
johnny-cake apiece!’’ sighed the 
oldest boy. 

“Tf father starts for Chillicothe 
to-morrow, he will get back by 
Saturday, and then’’—how cheer- 
fully she said it!—‘‘we will feast.’’ 

The small faces brightened. 
“Will you bring some molasses, 
father ?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ said Mr. Thorne. 

‘*And perhaps white flour for 
biscuit !’’ cried Robert, clapping his 
hands. 

‘*A little, perhaps. And bacon, 








= know how we hated to 

have father shoot the 
pretty things that were 
running about up here? 
But he said he would have to, or there would 
be no corn left. They must have found this 
bag first—there is the hole between the logs 
where they came in. We did not see the hole in 
the bag, because it was turned next the logs.’’ 

Mrs. Thorne was gazing into vacancy as he 
spoke. When the childish whisper ceased, she 
turned and drew him close to her. 

**Robert,”’ she whispered, ‘‘we mustn’t let 
father know. He would keep going night and 
day to get back to us, and he is not able. And 
don’t tell the children ; they are too little. You 
and I must keep it to ourselves. Father must 
take what he needs for Nelly and himself, 
and we’ll get along with what is left—some- 
how.’”’ 

“Yes, mother,’? the boy echoed, bravely, 
‘*we’ll get along somehow. ’’ 

In the morning, quite unconscious of the fact 











and sugar—possibly dried apples 
for sauce.”’ 

The children uttered small squeals 
of delight. The johnny-cake was 
divided into five portions, the mother’s the 
smallest, although she artfully flattened it out 
to make it look larger. 

Not a crumb of that precious cake was left. 
The two younger children, Annie and baby 
John, scraped out a bit of brown crust left in 
the bake-oven, and scanned the resulting empti- 
ness wistfully. Mr. Thorne lay down to take 
a nap, and rest his leg as mueh as possible for 
the coming journey, and Mrs. Thorne and 
Robert climbed up the ladder to bring down 
some of the corn from the one remaining bag. 

The floor of the loft was, like that of the room 
below, made of puncheons, which are thick 
boards hewed from logs with an ax. These 
rested somewhat unsteadily on logs squared by 
the same tool—that one indispensable tool that 
did most of the pioneer carpentering. 

Back in one corner, leaning against the logs 
that formed the gable, was the precious reser- 
voir—a large sack supposedly full of grain. 
Stooping low to avoid striking her head against 
the sloping roof, Mrs. Thorne drew the bag 
toward her. It moved with less resistance 
than she expected, and a handful of loose ker- 
nels rattled out on the floor from a hole in the 
side that its position had concealed, a hole 
plainly gnawed by the teeth of some small 
animal. With trembling hands Mrs. Thorne 
untied the string at the top of the sack, and 
looked within. 

“What is it, mother?’’ asked the boy. He 
was holding out the apron which she had tied 
about him, and which was to hold his share of 
the corn to be carried below. For answer she 
took out handful after handful of cobs from 
which all the corn had been stripped. The 
boy uttered an exclamation ; his mother quickly 
covered his mouth with her hand. 

‘‘Hush, dear! Don’t let them hear you 
down-stairs. Let us see first how much is left.’’ 

Investigation revealed besides the stripped 
cobs some that had been only partly eaten, 
while those at the bottom of the bag were 
intact; but at least a third of the store had 
been destroyed. 

‘Tt was the squirrels, don’t you suppose, 
mother ?’’ Robert whispered. ‘‘And don’t you 


SHE. 





-. TOLD HIM TO RING IT EVERY MINUTE 
TWO TILL SHE CAME BACK. 


that the meager amount he took for the horse 
and himself was more than half the family’s 
slender stock of food, Mr. Thorne started on 
his journey. 

“With good luck, I shall be back by Satur- 
day,’’ he said, and his wife summoned all her 
courage to reply, ‘‘I know you will come as 
soon as you can, but oh, be careful and not 
overdo!’? 

Ile waved his hat in answer, and disappeared 
among the trees. Then Mrs. Thorne put the 
eabin in order, changed her clothes for some of 
her husband’s, as better suited for the purpose 
she had in mind, and took rifle and powder- 
horn down from their places on the wall. Like 
many another woman of those days, she had 
learned how to use the weapon, and to use it 
well, ~ 

Bidding Robert seat himself in the doorway, 
so that he could keep an eye upon the younger 
children, she gave him an old cow-bell, and 
told him to ring it every minute or two till she 
came back. 

‘*T shall not go out of the sound of it, and 
it will help me find the house again,’’ she 
explained. 

“But, mother,’’ said the lad, regarding her 
with sober eyes, ‘‘is there any powder in the 
horn? I heard father say there was none 
left.’ 

Hastily Mrs. Thorne emptied the powder- 
horn out upon the table; there was barely 
enough for a single charge. In the keg, where 
the larger quantity was kept, she found possi- 
bly a tablespoonful more. 

Her knees shook under her with the shock 
of the discovery. Carefully turning the powder 
back into the horn, she hung it up, and laid 
the rifle back upon its pegs. That single charge 
must be saved for a last extremity. Her face 
was calm and cheerful as she turned toward 
the waiting children. 

‘**T will go out and set snares instead. Keep 
the bell ringing, Robert; I shall not be gone 
long.”’ 

One of the snares furnished them with a 
rabbit for the next day’s dinner ; on the follow- 
ing day she caught two, and at the earnest 











| won the fame of being the only cat to go out | 


solicitation of the children, ventured to add a 
very small johnny-cake to the*meal provided 
by the third rabbit. After that she caught no 
more. 

It is said that in after years Robert Thorne 
often told of the hours he spent trying to poke 
grains of corn out from between the logs where 
the squirrels had dropped them. Wednesday 
and Thursday it rained, and Mrs. Thorne knew 
the storm would delay her husband. In making 
her bed Friday morning, she remembered that 
it was filled with wheat straw, emptied the 
straw out upon a sheet, and after a thorough 
beating, secured a handful of wheat, which she 
boiled and gave to the children. Saturday they 
ate the last of the meal. The children watched 
vainly for their father all day, going to bed 
at night supperless and in tears. 

Hunger—for she had stinted herself merci- 
lessly—and anxiety gave the mother almost a 
sleepless night. In the early dawn she rose 
and stood in the cabin door, wondering what 
she could do. It might be several days before 
her husband returned, and where could she 
look for food ? 

Through the still air came a sound that she 
recognized with fearful joy—the call of a wild 
turkey. Stealing cautiously in the direction of 
the sound, she saw the bird feed- 
ing in a small, clear place. 

Now, if ever, was the time to 
use that last charge of powder. 
Mrs. Thorne hurried quickly back 
to the house, cleaned the gun 
with microscopic thoroughness, 
took every pains in loading, and | 
emptied the powder-horn. With a} 
lingering look at the sleeping chil- 
dren, whose faces were already | 
growing wan and pinched, and an | 
agonized uplift of her heart in 
prayer, she fared forth. 

No Indian ever crept more | 
stealthily toward his prey. The/| 








to get quite near, raising the gun 
to take aim. But her nerve was 
enfeebled by the weakness of semi- 
starvation, her hand shook, and 
she lowered it again. At this 
moment something startled the 
creature; it rose, beating the air 
with its great wings, and Mrs. 
Thorne sank down with a groan 
of despair. 

But the turkey did not fly far ; it 
soon settled again and went to feed- 
ing. Once more, and with even | 
greater caution, if possible, the 
mother followed on its trail. A 
large log promised not only a place 
of concealment, but a rest for her 
gun. She gained it, lay for a) 
moment behind it, steadying her- | 
self; then rising to a kneeling 
position, and taking careful aim, 
she fired. 

Again the bird rose in the air, | 
but it was to pitch forward, turn | 
over and come tumbling down. | 
The reaction from despair left Mrs. 
Thorne without strength to rise 
for several moments. When she was finally 
able to stagger toward the bird, she found it | 
quite dead. 

It was a very large one, and the little family 
subsisted upon it until Mr. Thorne’s return, 
two days later. He had been almost frantic 
over the delay himself, even though unaware 
of the extremity of their need. When he did 
learn of it, his face grew white. 

“If I had known this,’’ he said, ‘‘I believe | 
I should have tried to swim the rivers, no 
matter how high they were.’’ 

“And perhaps have been drowned, ’’ said his | 
wife. ‘‘We are glad we kept the secret, Robert | 
and I.’”’ 
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A CAT IN BATTLE. 
Myint and curious are the pets adopted 


in the army and navy. A recent illus- 

tration in a London paper gives a 
portrait of the mascot of H. M. 8S. Duke of 
Edinburgh. It isa tiny baby boar, very cun- | 
ning at present, but with possibilities of becom- 
ing an uncomfortable member of naval society. 
Such a pet would not lend itself to the vicissi- 
tudes of the field, as did the regimental cat, 
owned by the famous Black Watch, and de- 
scribed by Archibald Forbes. 

The ‘“Grenadier’s Cat’’ was Fn we up by 
the men of No. 1 Company at Bulgaria, and 
embarked with the regiment for the Crimea. 
Lieutenant - Colonel Wheatley saw the little 
animal in bivouac, and during the Battle of the 
Alma he suddenly asked what had become of 
poor puss. A man in the company said: 

‘*Tt is here, sir,’’? and opened his haversack. 

The little animal stuck its head out and sur- 
veyed the novel aspect of a battle-ground as if 
it were a great entertainment. 

After the battle the lieutenant-colonel again 
inquired for kitty, and found she had escaped 
seatheless, and was among the men, being well 
taken care of, and having a goodly share of their 
rations. The man who cared for the cat was 
yan to by the company from fatigue duties, 
from his turn of carrying the company’s kettles, | 
and other drudgery. 

Bulgaria Bell was at last consigned to the 
regimental hospital. There she died, having | 


on the field of battle. 
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A PIONEER MOTHER 


BY MRS. FRANK LEE 





When it comes to Christmas candy this year, let 
Samoset. be Santa Clans, so that you may come 
to know the new, unique, delicious flavors found 
only in Sameoset Chocolates. The very highest 
quality of chocolate combined with choicest 
nuts, fruits, honey and pure sugar by unusual 
methods that produce unusual goods. 





Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 











Substitute for Coffee. 





Should Be Used In Every Home. 


Made by an original process of roasting and 
preparing wheat and other grains, pro- 
ducing a beverage that for richness of color 
and delicacy of flavor rivals the finest coffee. 

Any Grocer Can Supply It. 
150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 








(‘Old Grist Mill 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 















i The 
| Premo Junior 


Camera. 


Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 70 cents extra. 
Price $2.00. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either 
case paid by receiver; or 
by mail for 20 cents extra. 


HIS Premo is suitable for 
all members of the family, 
and will take a picture 


24% x3% inches. Its opera- 
tion is very simple. Open the 
back, drop in a Premo Film 


Pack, close the back, and the 
Camera is loaded for exposure. 
No focusing — just point the 
Camera at any object, press the 
button, and the exposure is 
made. There are twelve films 
in each pack. When one has 





been exposed, pull out a black 
paper and you are ready for 
the next. he Premo Junior 
has nickel-plated trimmings, a 
horizontal and vertical finder, 
two tripod screws, and a time 
and instantaneous shutter. It 
is a convenient size, 534 x 4'4 
inches, and weighs ten ounces. 


Our Offer does not include the 


Film Pack. This will be in- 
cluded for 40 cents extra. It 
is not necessary to use the 


entire Pack; one or more ex- 
posed films may be removed at 
any time and Pack replaced in 
the Camera. This operation 
may be repeated until the films 
are exhausted. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Ave., Bost 
© eee eee STEM 





wind favored her, and she managed | @ 423 GED G2 © Gl. Gu a= @ 
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A LEATHER TOP 
RUBBER SHOE 


For Farmers, Lumbermen and Sportsmen. 


You can’t find a better 
protection from snow and 
wet than the Manitoba 
soft leather top rubber 
Shoe. After a te ou 
will never be satis: 










wear heavy felt "Some 
They are neat, clo 

ting and light in weight. 

ade in all heights from 

ow 


shoe or pac that you ever 
saw e Top is of a soft, 
pliable, durable and prac- 
tically waterproof leather 
knownas Special Chroine. 

e of cheap 
imitations made of 
split leather. Such 
shoes will wet 


The Tops are fitted 
with Copper Klon- 
dike Exelots and Rawhide Laces. 

The Over is made of the purest rubber. There 
are two distinct vamps of heavy duck with layers 
of rubber BeLwese, fastened together under 
great pressur 

The Sole is. made to stand the hardest wear. 
The Manitoba is an honest made Shoe that will 
give honest wear, because the right kind of mate- 
rial and workmanship oa into it. 

When youwantany 
satisfactory rubber boot or shoe 
ask for the Beacon Fai’s rand 
made by a company that is “ not 
inatrust.”’ Illustrated f Booklet free. rusia 
The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. rock torthe 
New York Chicago Boston Cress 














WINCHESTER 


REPLACES 
OLD HEATER WITH 
GOOD RESULTS. 


Auburn, Me. 
Smith & Thayer Co. 

Dear Sirs. Replying, ¢ de. a 
we would repeat that the‘ 
chester’’ hot water heater pe a. 
tn the parsonage. last summer 
has cn perfect satisfaction. 
The h ouse ts large and its cet 

ngs high, and hitherto there 
has alwa 8 been complaint of its 
being cold in the winter. Now 
it is perfectly comfortable and 
has been kept so without havin 
to run the heater to its fu 
capacity. 

Yours very truly, 





A CHILD CAN OPERATE THIS HEATER. 

If you are going to build a new house— re- 

place the old heater—or would like to know 
more about the “‘ Winchester,” 


Send us a postal card for catalogue, 
giving us the name of your dealer, 
and mention this magazine. 
SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 











Cold Weather Care. 


Do not try to keep your hens warm at this season of the year. 
usually results in colds and sickness, with few or no eggs at all. 


Keeping them warm 
You will not get eggs 


while your birds are out of condition, no matter what you feed. Open-front houses keep 
your birds healthy, and healthy fowls. fed upon our Dry-Mash and Scratch Feed get busy 


right away—they can’t help it because 


THE PARK & POLLARD ¢ CO. 


. DRY-MASH:: 


1S e 


MAKES THEM 
“LAY OR BUST % Gigs 
if 


Order Some From Your Dealer. 


He should have it in stock, but if he does not, ask him to get it for you. 
guarantee actual eggs or money back, so there is no risk. 
his name and we'll take the matter up with him and see t 


Tell him we 
If he will not do this, send us 
hat you are supplied. 


At any rate, write for our new illustrated booklet, entitled “Poultry Truth.” Worth $1, but 


absolutely free. 


Plan Now For Next Year. 


Every earnest poultryman should carry all the fowls he can winter, for next season will 
be the best year poultrymen have experienced. Be sure to be in at the cutting of the 


melon. 


Start now if you are not already in the business. 


THE PARK & POLLARD CO. Ponts fosarctdsapsiien 
® Poultry Foods and Supplies. 
Offices and Salesrooms, 24 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturing Plants, Swanton, Vt.; Waukegan, Ill. 






































GREENE’S 


WARRANT E D 


SYRUP * TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


25° 50° *1.00 
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An Ideal Entertainer. 
tainers. 
winter’s evening. 


Shows Post-Cards. 
one appreciates, is that it uses ordinary colored post-cards instead of the usual glass slides. 
Every home has its collection of cards, which can be increased at small expense by adding 
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Amusement and Instruction 


For the Whole Family. 


cards illustrating prominent places throughout the world. 
expensive, and can be secured in practically every community. 
upon the screen enlarged reproductions of these post-cards in the exact colors of the origi- 
nals. But post-cards are not the only things which this wonderful machine will show. 
Photographs, newspaper and magazine illustrations, mounted insects, the works of a watch 
in motion, etc., can be enlarged and reproduced to the great enjoyment of your audience. 


THE POST-CARD PROJECTOR 


This Post-Card Projector is the latest and best of home enter- 
It will furnish amusement and instruction for the whole family on many a long 
Showing your collection of post-cards, photographs and vacation pic- 
tures with one of these Projectors is a much pleasanter and better way than the old method 


¥ 





Le ot ok 


The special feature of this modern magic lantern, which every 


These post-cards are very in- 
The Projector will throw 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








of passing them round for inspection. The Post-Card Projector will enable you to throw 
upon the screen brilliant reproductions of your cards and photographs so that the entire 
company may enjoy them at the same time. Enterprising Companion boys and girls 
can also earn pin-money by charging an admission fee to these exhibitions. 





THE 
OFFER. 


The Post - Card 
Projector, equip- 
ped with an Acet- 
ylene Gas Gener- 
ator, given to any 
Companion sub- 
scriber who se- 
cures and sends 
us one new sub- 
scription and $1 
extra. Price 


$3.50. 


Sent by express, 
charges in either 
case paid by the 
receiver. Shipping 
weight 4 lbs. 











Description. The Post-Card Projector which we offer this season has been made to 
order from our own specifications. A Projector of this size and construction is usually 
sold for seven dollars. It has two powerful burners instead of one, as heretofore. The 
lens is especially selected, and will give a clear picture about 3% feet in diameter. The 
body of the machine measures 10% x 6 inches, and stands 6% inches high. This Pro- 
jector is equipped with a special Generator, which makes Acetylene Gas for the Lantern 
from Calcium Carbide. . This Gas gives an intense white light, which is even stronger 
than that of the electric light. Flexible Tubing, a small can of Calcium Carbide, and 
complete directions are included with the Projector. 
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